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CLASS  SECOND. 
DIFFICULT  LABOURS. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
SECTION  I. 

F'^  R  O  M  this  hlftory  of  a  natural  labour,  ar.d 
•  from  the  tenour  of  wh^t  has  been  advanced 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  appears  that  parturi- 
tion IS  a  procefs  of  the  conftltution  which  ge- 
nerally, requires  no  alTiftance ;  and  that  when  it  is 
natural,  it  fhould  be  fuffered  to  have  its  own 
courfe,  without  interruption ;  for  the  very  fame 
reafons,  which  render  all  interppfition  with  other 
natural  operations,  unneceffary   and  improper. 
Whence  then  arifes  the  neceffity  or  expediency 
pf  eftablifliing  midwifery  as  an  art  for  the  relief  of 
the  human  fpecies  ?  or  in  what  refpefts  has  fociety 
profited  by  the  eftablifliment  ?  Certainly  neither 
on  the  prefumption  that  womepi  are  by  nature  def- 
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tituteof  ihofe  powers,  which  at  the  time  of  par- 
furltion,  are  in  all  other  creatures  generally  equa? 
to  the  exigences  of  their  fitnation;  nor  when  thofe 
powers  are  fairly  exerted,  every  canfe  producing 
its  effed,  in  the  order  and  in  the  manner  which  the 
parts  by  their  conftrudlion  were  framed  to 
form  and  undergo;  nor,  when  there  exifl;  no  un- 
common impediments,  by  which  the  effeft  to  be 
produced  by  the  operations  of  the  natural  caufe?^ 
may  be  obflru6led.  But  as  the  aid  of  medicine 
becomes  neceffary,  when  from  fome  defedlive,  or 
irregular  exertion  of  the  nativp  powers  of  the  con- 
flitution :  or  from  fome  adventitious  caufe  of  ob- 
flrudlion,  m  from  fome  iniirn^ity  in  the  confli- 
tuent  parts  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 
fundions  of  any  part  may  be  fuppreffed,  im- 
peded, or  in  fome  way  rendered  irregular,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  part,  or  of  the  conftitution : 
in  like  manner,  the  affiftance  of  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery may  be  required  for  the  relief  of  irregulari- 
ties or  difficulties  in  the  a6l  of  parturition. 

In  all  creatures  in  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  llrudure,  there  muft  be  a  difference  in  the 
condudl  of  every  fun6lion  of  the  conf^itution,  which 
is  at  all  conne(5led  with,  or  dependent  upon  fuch  va^ 
riety  in  ftrudure  ;  and  a  difference  in  the  procefs 
of  any  funftion,  efpecially  if  that  fhould  be  ren- 
dered more  complex,  may  become  the  predifpofing 
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canfe  of  fuch  deviations  from  the  natural  conrfe  of 
the  aaion,  as  may  require  the  affiftance  of  art : 
though  the  very  fame  fundlion,  proceeding  in  a  na- 
tural way,  might  be  void  of  danger,  and  require  no 
aflTiftance  whatever.  The  knowledge  of  the  peculiari- 
tiesofthe  human  fpecies,  or  of  the  fpecific  circum- 
ftances  in  which  women  differ  from  all  other 
female  creatures,  may  therefore  be  confidered  as 
affording  the  only  juft  and  true  bafis  on  which 
the  pradice  of  midwifery  ought  to  be  founded. 
Before  we  proceed  then,  to  an  enquiry  into 
the  particular  cafes  which  may  demand  the  aflifi:- 
ance  of  art,  or  determine  upon  the  manner  in 
which  that  art  can  be  exercifed  with  the  greatefl 
advantage,  a  review  of  thofe  peculiarities  will  bs 
neceffary  and  ufeful. 

The  firft  and  raoft  obvious  clrcumftance  in  which 
women  differ  from  all  other  female  creatures,  is  in, 
the  ere(5l  pofition  of  the  body  ;  of  the  confequence 
of  which,  with  regard  to  the  pehis,  and  fome  dif- 
eafes  to  which  women  are  particularly  liable, 
notice  has  been  already  taken*.  In  the  original 
conilrudlionof  the/Jd'/u/j  in  quadrupeds,with  a  view 
to  parturition,  there  feems  to  be  a  necefTity  of  re- 
garding its  capacioufnefs  alone;  becaufc  if  even  more 
than  fufficient  fpace  were  provided  for  the  pafTage 

B  2  of 
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®f  their  young,  no  attitude  into  vvhich  they  put 
iheitifelves,  or  into  which  they  can  be  compelled 
by  any  accident,  during  utero-geftation,  would  fub- 
je6l  them  to  danger  on  this  account.  But  from  the 
eredl  pofition  of  the  human  body,  if  the  cavity  of 
the  pehis  had  borne  the  fame  relative  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  fcetiis  as  in  quadrupeds,  women  would 
have  been  liable  to  many  and  great  inconve- 
niencies;  as  the  weight  of  the  ovum  and  enlarged 
uterus  muf}-,  in  advanced  pregnancy,  have  been 
occafionally  fuftained  by  the  foft  parts  ;  which  be- 
coming thinner  and  lefs  equal  to  that  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  advancement,  prejtnature  labour 
would  often  have  been  brought  on.  For  this,  and 
perhaps  feveral  other  lefs  obvious,  though  equally 
important  reafons,  which  it  is  not  necefiary  to 
enumerate,  there  undoubtedly  is  a  greater  dif- 
ference between  the  dimenfions  of  the  cavity 
of  the  pehis,  and  the  head  of  the  humziufcetus 
at  the  time  of  birth,  thanWn  any  animal;  and 
this  difference  mull:  eventually  become  the  caufe 
of  more  painful  and  difficult  labours. 

As  there  is  no  effe6l  throughout  nature  without 
forae  fufficient  caufe,  as  well  as  fome  wife  end, 
perhaps  the  moft  fatisfadory  proof  of  the  exiftence 
of  this  difproportion,  may  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
•ftrudion  of  the  head  of  the  human  fcetuSy  which 
being  incompletely  olTified  at  the  time  of  birth,  is 
capable  of  having  its  form  changed,  and  its  fize 
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dimlninied,  without  any  injury  from  tbe  cona- 
prefTion.     Thefe  efteds  are  producea  in  feme 
degree  in  almoft  all  labours,  but  very  remarkably 
in  thofe  which  are  compleated  with  difficulty; 
for  in  fuch,  the  futures  not  only  accede,  but  the 
edges  of  the  bones  will  ride  over  each  other  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner.    From  this  original 
2nd  comparative  relation  between  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  head  of  the  jcctus,  women  are  natur^ 
ally  more  liable  to  difficulties  in  parturition,  than 
animals;  which  difficulties  may  be  cfteemed  as  an 
allay  for  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  ere6l  por- 
tion :  or  becaufe  their  offspring  were  fo  framed  as 
to  be  capable  of  greater  excellencies  than  animals  ; 
which  excellencies  may  depend  upon  this  conftruc- 
tlon  of  the  head.    Without  this  incomplete  offifica- 
tion,  great  numbers  of  children  mud  have  been 
inevitably  deftroyed  at  the  time  o(  birth,  or  the  pa- 
rents mufthave  died  undelivered.   Nor  is  this  prc- 
vifion  only  fufficlent  to  anfwer  the  end  of  mitigating 
thofe  evils  to  which  women  are  by  their  flrudlure 
neceffariiy  liable  ;  but  it  is  generally  equal  to  the 
relief  of  thofe  which  are  cccafioned  by  morbid 
alterations  in  the  fize  of  the  cavity  of  ihc  pelvis. 

2.  The  intercourfe  -between  the  parent  and 
fatiiSf  while  it  abides  in  the  uterus^  though  gene- 
rally alike  in  all  viviparous  animals,  has  fon^e 
variation  in  each  clafs.  The  ovum  is  conflrud^ed 
for  a  temporary  ufc,  but  in  a  moft  beautiful  and 
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perfect  manner  for  the  purpofes  for  which  it  wa5 
ordained.  The  variations  may  exift  either  in  thd. 
Uterus  or  ovii?n. 

In  the  uterus  of  the  different  clafTcs  of  animals, 
the  moft  obvious  variety  is  in  the  form.  Animals 
might,  perhaps,  be  nearly  as  well  arranged,  and 
the  clafs  to  which  they  belong  as  well  determined 
by  the  form  of  the  uterus,  as  by  any  other  external 
or  internal  mark.  Such  as  are  the  form  and  ftruftiirc 
of  the  uterus,  fnch  will  be  the  properties^  and  of 
courfe  in  every  animal  in  which  there  is  a  diffe- 
rence in  form, there  will  be  fome  correfponding  dif- 
ference in  the  circun^ftances  of  parturition;  fo 
that  it  is  probable  we  fhould  not,  on  enquiry^ 
find  an  exadl  likenefs  in  the  parturition  of  any 
animals  which  vary  either  in  genus  or  fpecies. 

The  uterus  in  all  animals  may  be  confidered 
as  the  bed  or  foil  in  which  the  fa:tus  is  preferved 
and  nurtured,  till  it  arrives  at  a  ftate  of  perfeclion, 
and  by  which  it  is  ultimately  expelled.  For  the 
completion  of  thefe  ends,  there  muff  be  a  perfedl 
coincidence  between  the  nature  of  the  fixtus  to  be 
preferved  and  nurtured,  and  the  properties  of  the 
uterus,  which  performs  thofe  offices.  The  varie* 
ties  in  the  form  of  the  uteri  of  different  animals 
are  progreflive,  from  thofe  of  the  loweft  tribe, 
to  the  human,  which  when  un-impregnated, 
is  pyramidal,  becoming  more  oviform  accord- 
ing 
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W  to  the  degree  of  its  diftention.    On  the  form 
not  only  the  accommodation  of  the  fcetiis  may  de, 
pend,  but  the  term  of  utero-geftation  alfo  ;  or  the 
powe'r  which  every  individual  uierui  has  of  bear- 
ing diftention  only  for  a  certain  time.    Yet  if  this 
were  allowed,  it  would  ftiU  remain  to  be  enquired 
why  an  uterus  of  one  form,  became  capable  of  bear- 
•ngdiftention  for  a  longer  time  than  that  of  another. 
^  Complicated  with,  or  dependent  on  form,  is 
the  fubf>ance  or  thicknefs  of  the  uterus;  and  on 
this  again  [he  power  which  the  uterus  is  capable 
of  exerting  at  the  time  of  parturition.    The  uterus 
in  women  is  of  greater  thicknefs,  and  of  a  firmer 
texture  in  the  un-impregnated  flate,  than  in  ani- 
mals ;  and  in  thefe  it  is  faid  to  become  fomewhat 
thinner,  in  proportion  to  its  diftention  ;  whereas  in 
women  it  retains  its  thicknefs,  or  becomes  rather 
thicker  during  pregnancy.    It  appears  that  by  this 
thicknefs  is  gained  the  medium  of  that  power 
which  is  exerted  by  the  human  uterus  in  the  adl  of 
parturition,  and  without  which  women  could  not 
in  many  cafes  have  been  delivered.  But  if  there 
had  been  occafion  in  animals,  for  the  exertion  of 
an  equal  degree  of  power,  they  could  not  have 
been  delivered ;  as  there  is  not  in  them  a  medium 
by  which  fuch  power  could  have  been  exerted, 
and  the  form  of  the  uterus  would  alfo  have  been 
onfavourable  for  its  operation. 

This 
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This  tbicknefs  of  the  uterus,  notwithftanding  its 
dtOention,  is  chiefly  prcferved  by  the  erilargement 
of  the  arteries,  veins  and  lymphatic^,  and  their 
enlargement  is  moft  conrpiciions  about  that  part 
to  which  the  placenta  adheres.    The  quantity  of 
blood  crrcLiIating  in  the  human  uterus  and  the 
adjacertt  parts,  during  pregnancy,  is  very  great  ; 
and   it    probably "  undergoes    fome  preparatory 
diange,  before  it  is  conveyed  to  the  placenta ;  fo 
that  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  uterus  performs 
the  office  of  a  gland  preparing  the  blood,  before  it 
h  conveyed  to  the  placenta  ^  for  a  more  perfedl  fecre- 
tion  of  whatever  is  to  be  feparafed  from  it,  for 
the  ufe  of      jcstus;  as  well  as  of  a  containing  part 
of  the  o-cum-    On,  the  quantity  of  blood  may  alfq 
depend  the  2<5ilon  of  the  itterus  at  the  time  of 
iabour ;  for  if  the  placenta  be  loofened  before  the 
child  is  born,  and  the  blood  has  a  free  difcharge, 
there  is  feldom  any  eilicacious  aclion,  though  the 
uterus  may  be,  in  all  other  refpe6ls,  in  a  ftate  of 
pei-fe6l  health. 

In  oar  prefent  enquiry,  the  principal  pavt  of  the 
Qvum  which  deferves  attention,  is  the  placenta^ 
and  of  this  there  is  an  endlefs  variety  in  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  animals,  according  to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  each  parent  and  the  offspring.  In 
the  bellu^e,  the  office  of  the  placenta  is  performed  by 
the  whole  membrane  of  the  uterus  being  thicl^eii- 
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ed,  and  becoming  proportionablyvafcular;  in  the 
plora  It  is  divided  into  many  lobules,  compofed  of 
long  and  vafcnlar  fibres,  called  cotyledons,  affixed  to 
as  many  temporary  eminences  of  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  uterus  ;  in  the  jera  it  furrounds  the  uterus 
like  an  internal  belt ;  and  fo  on,  with  great  variety, 
in  the  different  clafTes  of  animals.    But  in  the 
human  fpecies,  the  placenta,  as  the  word  im- 
plies, is  in  one  mafs,  of  a  circular  form,  flat- 
tened, and  becoming  gradually  thinner  towards 
the  edee,  adheres  to  the  uterus  with  a  broad 
furface.  When  this  is  feparated,  the  orifices  of 
many  of  the  large  veffels  of  the  uterus  are  opened, 
and  a  confiderablc  quantity  of  blood  is  immediately 
difcharged,  far  beyond  what  could  pofTibly  be  loft  in 
any  animal,  though  of  a  much  larger  fize ;  and  if 
^  the  uterus  was  to  continue  diftended,  the  orifices 
•  remaining  open,  there  would  be  a  dangerous  or  a 
fatal  hemorrhage.    For  not  only  the  blood  clrcu- 
(  lating  in  the  uterus  would  be  immediately  poured 
out  of  its  vefTels,  but  all  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  body  might  be  drained,  and  the  patient 
fpeedily  perlfh,  if  fhe  were  not  relieved  by  art ; 
(  and  yet  no  animal  ever  was  or  could  be  deftroyedj 
^or  brought  into  danger  by  this  circumftance.  For  the 
fame  reafon  alfo,  the  uterine  difcharges  continue  a 
longer  time,  after  delivery,  in  women  than  in  ani- 
mals; the  irregularities  and  interruption  of  which 
may  become  tha  caufes  of  difeafe,  and  arc  proofs 
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that  independent  of  fafhion  or  cufl:om,  there  Is  a 
neceflfity  that  women  fhould,  for  their  own  fafety, 
be  feparated  from  fociety  for  a  certain  time  after 
delivery.  On  account  alfo  of  the  form  of  the  uterus^ 
and  the  peculiarities  of  its  adlion ;  of  the  bulk  of  the 
placenta,  and  the  manner  of  its  conne6lion,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  retained  in  women  than  in  animals;  and 
its  retention  may  be  followed  with  worfe  confe- 
qucnces- 

3.  In  the  confideratlon  of  this  fubje(5l,  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  mind  are  of  too  evident  importance  to 
efcape  attention.  On  a  variety  of  occafions,  thefe, 
in  human  beings^  (to  a  certain  degree,  in  a  natural 
flate,  and  much  more  when  heightened  by  all  the 
refinements  and  perverfions  of  fociety,)  are  found 
to  be  capable  of  producing  the  mofl  extraordinary 
efFedls ;  by  fuppreffing  or  fufpending  for  a  certain 
time  the  adlion  of  any,  or  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  conftitution ;  by  occafioning  them  to  adl  with 
irregularity,  and  at  improper  times ;  and  in  fome 
cafes  alfo  by  exciting  them  to  adl  with  too  great 
energy  and  force.  But  animals  fufFer  neither  from 
the  recolledion  of  the  paft,  or  dread  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  afling  according  to  their  nature,  the 
good  or  evil  of  the  prefent  moment,  to  them  ap- 
pears to  be  the  whole  of  their  exiftence.  In  the 
pafTions  we  may  then  difcover  fources  of  danger, 
3nd  diflurbance  in  the  parturition  of  women,  from 
.which  animals  are  exempt and  the  obfervation  is 
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fo  general,  that  care  is  univerfally  taken  to  prevent 
the  communication  of  any  intelligence  to  vvomea 
in,  or  about  to  be  in  labour,  which  can  either  di- 
flrefs,  or  much  agitate  them.  To  this  principle 
or  caufe,  may  alfo  be  referred,  the  many  nervous 
affedions  to  which  women  are  fubjedl  in  the  ftate 
of  childbed,  and  for  fome  time  after  they  are  de- 
livered, when  the  animal  powers  are  reduced,  and 
the  fenfations  quickened.  But  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  greater  degrees  of  thefe  evils,  are  not  to 
be  attributed  to  phylical  infirmities,  but  to  moral 
errors. 

A  confideration  of  their  unimpaired  conflitu- 
tions  and  lefs  exquifite  feelings,  will  likewife  dif- 
cover  to  us  the  reafon  why  the  lower  orders  of 
women  have  more  eafy  and  favourable  births 
than  thofe  who  live  in  affluence ;  the  frame  of 
whofe  bodies,  and  the  fenfibility  of  whofe  minds 
are  altered,  and  often  depraved,  by  the  indul- 
gence of  parents,  when  they,  are  infants,  and  by 
their  own  luxury,  when  they  are  adults.  The 
conftitutions  of  thofe  who  are  hardy,  are  better 
able  to  bear  the  common  accidents  of  child-bear- 
ing, and  they  fuffer  lefs  becaufe  they  have  lefs 
feeling  and  apprehenlion.  When  the  Egyptian 
midwives  were  charged  before  Pharaoh  with  dif- 
obedience  to  his  orders,  becaufe  they  preferved  the 
lives  of  the  Hebrew  children,  they  pleaded  in  their 
excufe,  that  the  Hebrew  women  were  not  like  the 
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Egyptian,  "  they  were  lively,  and  were  delivered 
before  ihey  (^the  midwives)  could  come  to  them." 
The  Hebrew  women  were  flaves,  accuilomed  to  la- 
bour and  hard  living;  but  we  may  prefume,  that  the 
Egyptians  fuffered  all  the  CA'ils  ariling  from  in- 
dolence and  luxury.  The  fame  obfervation  will  alfo 
explain  the  reafon  of  many  of  thofe  evils  which 
women  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  fuffer ;  par- 
ticularly why  fewer  women  die  in  child-bed  in 
the  country  than  in  cities,  where  even  thofe  of 
tlie  lower  clafs,  too  often  plunge  into  grofs  in- 
dulgences, and  therefore  fuffer  the  fame  or  a 
worfe  fate,  than  the  delicately  luxurious. 

4.  We  are  laftly  to  confider,  that  women  are  by 
conftitution  and  by  habits  of  education  and  living, 
fubje(5l  to  difeafes  to  which  animals  are  not  liable  ; 
which  difeafes  become  of  great  confequcnce,  by 
creating  new  caufes  of  difliculty,  or  by  increa- 
ling  natural  evils,  or  by  weakening  thofe  pow- 
ers by  the  operation  of  which,  difficulties  fhould 
be  overcome.  All  thefe  difeafes  it  is  unneceflary, 
and  perhaps  impoffible  to  enumerate  ;  but  that, 
which  by  affcdling  the  bones  in  general,  and  thofe 
of  the  pehis  in  particular,  has  the  greatell  in- 
fluence on  labours,  is  deferving  ofefpecial  notice. 

By  the  Rachitis  is  not  only  underftood  the 
difeafe  of  children  properly  fo  called,  but  the 
oJieo-farcoJiSf  or  mollities  ojjim  alfo,  this  being 

the 
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the  only  difference  between  them  ;  that  in  the 
former,  the  bones,  in  the  infantile  ftate,  are  pre- 
vented  from  acquiring  fnch  a  degree  of  firmnefs^ 
as  will  enable  them  to  fuflain  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  body,  without  yielding  and  becoming 
diftorted  ;  which  diftortlon  may  remain  to  adult 
age.  But,  in  the  latter,  the  bones  having  been  pro- 
perly ofTified,  become  foft  again,  in  confequencc 
of  the  abforption  of  the  offific  matter,  by  which 
the  moft  extreme  degrees  and  frightful  kinds  of 
deformity  have  been  fometiijies  occafioned.  From 
diftortion  produced  by  either  of  thefe  caufes,  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  which  in  a  natural  l1ate,fhould 
meafure  upwards  of  four  inches,  in  its  narrowefl 
limits,  may  be  reduced  to  two,  or  even  to  lefs  ihsLfi 
one  inch ;  by  which  the  reciprocal  proportion  be- 
tween it  and  the  head  of  the  fcetus,  is  perverted 
or  deftroyed,  and  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  for  the 
latter  to  pafs  through  the  former.  This  foftnefs  and 
confequent  diftortion  of  the  bones,  being  peculiar 
to,  or  infinitely  more  frequent  in  the  human  fpecies, 
occafions  difficulties  at  the  time  of  parturition, 
from  which  animals  are  almofl  unlverfally  free. 
Even  if  animals  were  liable  to  it,  from  their  pofi- 
tion,  and  the  diminifhed  weight  which  the  pelvis  in 
them  fupports,  it  could  not  produce  the  fame  kind 
or  degree  of  effedl.    From  the  frequency  of  this 
difeafc,  in  cold  and  unwholefome  climates,  or  in 

crouded 
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crouched  citie;?,  where  the  employments  and  man- 
ners of  the  human  race,  weaken  the  conf^itutions 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  from  its  rarity  in  warm  and 
heahhy  fituations,  with  riiftic  employments  and 
limple  manners,  we  may  conclude,  though  we  re- 
tain and  a6t  upon  the  fame  principles^,  that  the 
events  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  mult  be  diffe- 
rent in  different  places,  and  that  the  authority  of 
the  beft  writers  muft  in  fome  meafure  be  local. 

On  account  of  the  originally  relative  fmallnefs 
of  the  pelvis,  of  the  ftrudlure  of  the  uterus  and 
placenta^  of  the  pafTions,  and  of  the  difeafes  to 
which  mankind  are  by  nature,  or  by  the  cufloms 
of  fociety,  .peculiarly  liable,  the  caufes  of  many 
dilliculties  and  dangers  which  attend  parturition, 
will  be  evident ;  and  of  courfe  the  neceffity  of 
eftablifliing  midwifery,  as  an  art,  for  the  relief  of 
women. 

But  to  render  thefe  obfervation;?,  with  others, 
diffufed  through  this  efTay,  of  greater  ufe,  I  fliall. 
endeavour  to  reduce  them  into  propofitions  in  the 
following  order  : 

1.  All  viviparous  animals  bring  fonh  their  young 
with  pain. 

2.  The  degree  of  pain  which  they  fuffer,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  their  fenfibility,  natural  or 
acquired,  and  upon  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
bring  forth  their  young. 

3' 
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3.  The  difficulty  with  which  they,  In  general, 
luring  forth  their  y'oung,  depends  upon  their  con- 
flrndion. 

4.  But  by  their  conftruaion,  they  are  alfo  en- 
dued with  powers  capable  of  overcoming  all  the 
difficulties  to  vvhii  h  ftich  conftru6lion  generally 
renders  them  liable. 

5.  The  procefs  of  parturition  in  animals,  is  there- 
fore to  be  efl-eemed  a  natural  procefs,  requiring 
no  other  affiftance,  than  the  exertion  of  thofe 
powers  which  depend  upon  their  conflrucflion,  n 

6.  The  conftrudion  of  the  females  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  is  different  from  that  of  the  females  cf 
any  order  of  animals. 

7.  The  conftrudlion  of  the  females  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  is  fuch,  as  to  render  them  unavoidably 
fubjedl,  in  general,  to  greater  pain  and  difficulty 
in  parturition,  than  the  females  of  any  order  of 
animals. 

8.  But  by  the  conftru6^ion  of  the  females  of 
the  human  fpecies,  and  by  the  original  formation 
of  the  head  of  the  human  fcstus,  provifion  is  made 
for  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  to  which  the 
peculiarities  of  their  conftruclion  may  render  them 
generally  liable. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  aft  of  parturition,  when 
natural,  women  are  therefore  to  be  cfteeme4  on  a 
fimilar  footing  with  animals. 

10.  But 
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10.  But  as  women  are  by  their  conArudlion, 
and  by  the  cuftoms  of  fociety,  fubje(5l  to  difeafes 
and  accidents,  which  increafe  the  natural  difficul- 
ties and  danger  attending  their  parturition,  from 
which  the  females  of  every  order  of  animals  are 

free;  - 

ir.  It  will  follow,  that  the  occafions  which  re- 
quire affiftance  at  the  time  of  parturition,  muft,  of 
neceffity,  occur  more  frequently  in  women,  than 
in  the  females  of  any  order  of  animals. 

From  thefe  premifes,  the  expediency  and  necef- 
fity  of  eftablifhing  midwifery  as  an  art  for  the 
relief  of  the  human  fpecies,  will  appear. 


S   E.  C   T  I   O   N  II. 

MANY  general  circumflances  and  appearances 
have  been  mentioned,  and  confidered  as  the 
prefumptive  figns  of  difficult  labours  ;  and  though  I 
apprehendjthatmuch  ftrefs  cannot  belaid  upon  them 
with  a  view  to  praAice,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  enumerate  them.  If  they  were  certain  and  inva- 
riable, it  would  be  incumbent  on  us  to  underftand 
the  degree  and  extent  of  their  influence,  and  to  ap- 
ply ourfelves  to  the  difcovery  of  fome  means,  by 
which  we  might  prevent  or  remedy  the  evils  we 
forefaw.  The 
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The  kind  of  labour  which  any  particular  woman 
will  probably  have,  has  been  fuppofed  to  depend, 
in  fome  degree,  upon  her  complexion.  Women 
with  very  fair  or  very  dark  complexions,  have 
been  conlidered  to  be  equally  fubjedl  to  difficul- 
ties or  inconveniencies  in  parturition  ;  whilft  thofe 
of  the  inf:'ermediate  fhades  were  fuppofed  to  have 
advantages  in  their  favour.  Now,  as  far  as  any 
particular  complexion. can  indicate  a  general  flate 
of  health,  this  obfervation  is  reafonable  and  true, 
with  refpedl  to  labour ;  thofe  who  have  the  beft 
health,  ufually  paffing  through  that  procefs  in  the 
beft  and  fafeft  manner.  But  as  thofe  who  are  of 
complexions  in  either  extreme,  may  have  perfedl 
health,  any  inference  drawn  from  this  principle, 
muft  be  liable  to  many  exceptions. 

By  the  general  fize  of  the  body,  it  has  been  con- 
jedlured  that  we  might  forefee  whether  an  enfu- 
ing  labour  would  be  eafy  or  difficult.  This  obfer- 
vation will  ftand  upon  the  fame  ground  with  the 
foregoing ;  that  is,  it  may  hold  good,  as  far  as  one 
certain  fize  may  be  found  beft  fuited  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  the 
purpofes  of  life.  Thofe  who  are  very  tall,  are 
not  often  very  adive,  or  Capable  of  bearing  much 
fatigue ;  and  thofe  who  are  very  fliort,  may  have 
become  deformed  in  confequence  of  ill  health  in 
the  eaily  part  of  their  lives :  Thofe  on  the  con- 

D  trary. 
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trarj',  who  are  of  a  middle  iize,  or  rather  below 
it,  being  prefumed  to  be  more  generally  healthy, 
and  beft  adapted  to  the  common  occafions  of  life, 
may  be  expedled  to  have  the  beft  labours,  as  they 
have  fufficient  power,  and  a  readier  difpofiiion  to 

aa. 

The  habits  of  life,  and  the  difpofitions  of  patients, 
have  been  fuppofed  to  have  fome  influence  in  for- 
warding or  retarding  labour.  Thofe  women  who 
are  indolent  in  their  habits  and  difpofitions,  per- 
form all  the  fundlions  of  the  conftitution  in  a  flow 
and  indolent  manner,  and  of  courfe  may  be  expec- 
ted to  have  tedious  labours.  But  thofe  who  are  of 
lively  difpofitions  and  adlive  habits,  being  in  the 
conftant  exercife  of  their  powers,  have  not  only 
thefe  powers  ftrengthened,  hut  greater  energy  alfo ; 
and  the  a6livity  of  the  parts  concerned  in  parturi- 
tion, will  partake  of  that  of  the  body  in  general. 

The  regularity,  together  with  the  cafe  or  dif- 
ficulty of  a  labour,  may,  in  fome  meafure  depend 
upon  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  ;  but  this  muft  be  a  very  general  obfer- 
vation,  and  can  only  hold  good  in  that  extenfive 
way  in  which  it  is  admitted  in  other  occurrences 
of  life,  in  which  weaknefs  of  jixigment  may  fancy 
evils  that  do  not  exift,  or  add  to  the  weight  of 
shofe  which  are  unavoidable. 

Labours  are  generally  aff<e(Slcd  by  the  climate 

in 
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in  which  women  live.  In  hot  climates,  all  na^ 
tural  labours  are  faid  to  be  more  eafy  than  in  thofe 
that  are  cold  ;  probably,  becaufe  the  difpofition  to 
relax  and  dilate,  is  more  perfeftly  aflumed.  But 
in  cold  climates,  from  the  acquired  rigidity  and 
firmnefs  of  the  parts,  there  will  be  occafion  for 
greater  exertion,  though  there  may  be  greater 
power  ;  and  if  the  labours  are  flower,  perhaps  the 
feelings  are  lefs,  and  they  may  terminate  with 
equal  fafety,  and  without  greater  fufFering.  In 
the  fame  climate  there  will  generally  be  fome 
variations  in  labours  at  different  fcafons ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  true,  that  in  this  country,  women 
have  eafier  labours  in  fummer  than  in  winter. 

Such  obfervations  might  be  extended  to  a  greater 
length,  and  difcufled  with  more  nicety ;  but  they 
can  hardly  efcape  the  notice  of  an  attentive  man, 
and  he  that  is  prudent  will  not  efteem  them  of 
400  much  value. 


SEC- 
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SECTION  III, 

I T  H  O  U  T  fome  accuracy  of  diftlncfllon, 
it  will  not  be  poflfible  to  acquire  fuch  a 
knowledge  of  Difficult  Labours,  as  will  enable  us 
to  condu(5l  women  through  them  fafely  and  proper- 
ly;  and  it  is  therefore  neceffary,  in  the  firfl:  place, 
that  we  fhpuld  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term. 
We  will  then  fay,  that  every  labour  fhall  be  called 
difficult,  in  which  the  head  of  the  child  prefents, 
if  the  labour  is  protrad^ed  beyond  twenty-four 
hours  *. 

This  definition,  which  is  chiefly  taken  from 
time,  is  liable  to  fome  objedlions,  as  there  may  be 
more  pain  endured,  and  greater  difficulties  fur- 
mounted  by  pne  woman  in     hours,  than  by  ?in- 

other 

*  Fit  partus  difEcilis  et  laborlofus,  quod  nec  modo  neque 
ordine  debito  res  peragatur,  aut  pravis  aliquibus  fyraptomatis 
impediatur.    Harv.  Et:erc'it.  de  Partu. 

Dicitur  autcm  partus  ille  difficilis,  qui  cum  foetus  vel  ma-* 
tris  periculo  accidit ;  vel  quia  cum  graviffimis  fit  fymptoma- 
tibus,  vel  quia  tardius  procedit,  ita  ut  longo  tempore  pre- 
jnatur  mulier — Roderic.  a  Cajlro  Lxifttan. 

Partus  difficilis  appellatur,  qui  debitas  atque  ordinarias 
naturae  leges  non  fervat,  fed  longius  tempus  infumit,  et 
dolores  fubito  vehementiores,  aliaque  fymptomata  graviora 
comitantia  habet — Riverii  Prax.  Medic.  De  Parlu  difficU'u 

Feeti^s  maturi  enixus  laboritjfiffimus. l^ojohgia.'^ 
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Other  in  twenty-four ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  will  be 
found  to  apply  in  an  advantageous  and  unexception- 
able manner  in  pracFtice.  It  will,  in  particular, 
afford  a  remedy  for  impatience,  and  guard  the 
pradlitioner,  in  fome  meaiure,  from  premature 
attempts  to  give  ailiftance,  without  incurring  the 
danger  of  thofe  evils  which  might  be  apprehended 
from  too  long  delay. 

Of  thofe  labours  which  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Difficult,  there  is  an  almoft  endiefs 
variety  in  their  caufes  or  their  degree.  Some  are 
occafioned  by  one  caufe  alone,  but  more  frequent- 
ly by  a  combination  of  various  caufes ;  though  one 
may  be  more  obvious  and  important  than  the  reft*. 
For  the  ufes  and  purpofes  of  pradlice,  it  is  not 
enough  to  fay,  that  all  labours  are  rendered  dif- 
ficult, either  from  the  greatnefs  of  the  obftruc- 
tion,  or  by  the  infufficiency  or  debility  of  the 
power  by  which  the  obftruftion  fhould  be  over- 
come; or,  that  fome  depend  upon  the  mother, 
and  others  upon  the  child.  Such  diftindions  are 
too  general.    The  particular  caufe  of  every  indi- 

*  As  many  caufes  concur  in  the  ^oduiSlion  of  compound 
cfFeas,  we  are  liable  to  miflake  the  predomi-nant  caufe,  un- 
lefs  we  can  meafure  the  quantity  of  the  effbas  produced,  com- 
pare them  with  and  diftinguiih  them  from  each  other,  and 
find  out  the  adequate  caufe  of  each  finglc  effcfl,  and  what 
muft  be  the  refult  of  their  joint  aftion. 

See  Dr,  Desagulier's  Preface. 
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vidual  difficult  labour,  fliould  be  pointed  out,  as 
well  as  the  conduct  which  each  fpecific  caufe  may 
require.  It  was  before  obferved,  that  there  are 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  experience,  of  which 
no  dodlrine  or  words  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea;  and  thofe  who  arc  in  poffeffion  of  experience, 
feldom  bend  to  the  rules  of  others.  Bin  it  is  of 
ihe  greateft  confequence  to  thofe  who  have  not 
yet  gained  experience,  that  they  fhould  acquire 
ibe  habit  of  regiftering  and  arranging  the  particu- 
lar knowledge  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
pf  gaining,  into  regular  order,  or  they  will  lofe 
the  benefit  of  it  j  as  it  will  either  be  lofl,  or 
recolleded  with  difficulty,  when  they  want  to 
apply  an  obfervation  made  in  one  cafe  to  the 
exigencies  of  another.  To  prevent  thefe  de-r 
fe6ls,  we  will  divide  all  Difficult  Labours  into 
four  Orders  or  Kinds,  and  then  enumerate  the 
principal  caufes  of  each  Order.  As  the  knowledge 
of  caufes,  and  the  management  or  removal  of 
efFefts  or  difficulties,  Ihould  go  hand  in  hand,  the 
methods  to  be  ufed  for  the  relief  of  thefe,  wijl 
at  the  fame  time  be  pointed  out. 

In  the  Firji  Order  will  be  included  all  thofe 
labours  which  are  rendered  difficult  from  the 
inert  or  irregular  aflion  of  the  uterus: 

In  the  Second,  thofe  which  are  occafioned  by 
the  rigidity  of  the  parts  to  be  dilated  : 

In 
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In  the  T/«Vi/,  thofe  which  arc  occafioned 'by 
difproportlon  between  the  dimenfions  of  the  pel- 
of  the  mother  and  the  head  of  the  child  : 

In  the  Fourth,  thofe  which  are  rendered  difficiik 
by  difeafes  of  the  foft  parts. 

Under  one  or  other  of  thefc  Orders,  everc 
Diffic^c  Labour  may  be  arranged. 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N  IV. 
ON  THE  FIRST  ORDER, 

Thofe  Labours  which  are   rendered  difficult  from 
the  inert  or  irregular  A5lion  oj  the  Uterus. 

THE  a(SlIon  of  the  uterus,  by  which  every 
child  muft  be  expelled,  is  accompanied 
with  pain  proportionate  to  the  force  and  to  the 
refiftance  made.  But  as  this  adlion  may  become 
imperfeft,  irregular,  or  infufficient  for  the  piirpofe 
of  expelling  the  child,  we  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  caufes  of  fuch  imperfedion,  irregularity^ 
or  infufficiency.  Of  thefe  caufes  there  is, 
I.  The  too  great  diftention  of  the  uterus. 
It  was  formerly  believed,  that  the  uterus  was 
diflc>nded  mechanically,  by  the  increafc  of  the 

ovum 
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omm  contained  in  it;  and  with  this  opinion,  it  might 
be  concluded,  that  either  from  the  fize  of  the  child, 
or  the  quantity  of  waters,  the  uterus  might  be 
brought  into  a  ftate  fimilar  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  bladder  ;  which,  when  diftended  be- 
yond a  certain  degree,,  lofes  all  power  of  aftion. 
But  later  obfervations  have  proved,  that  the  im- 
pregnated uterus  is  not  diftended  by  its  contents, 
but  by  the  operation  of  a  principle  which  it  ac- 
quires in  confequence  of  pregnancy ;  which  prin- 
ciple ceafes  to  adl  at  the  conclufion  of  the  term  of 
utero-geflation,  and  is  fucceeded  by  another  di- 
rectly contrary ,.that  of  expullion  *. 

But  though  the  uterits  cannot  be  diftended  beyond 
its  power  of  action,  it  was  obferved,  from  the  flow- 
nefs  and  fmallnefs  of  the  effect  of  the  firfl:  pains  of 
labour,  that  the  power  exerted  by  the  uterus,  is 
generally  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  the  parts,  and  the 
parts  to  the  uterus,  with  a  wonderful  co-incidence. 
Yet  as  every  principle  in  nature  may  alter  or  fail,  fo 
that  of  the  diftention  of  the  uterus  may  prevail  to 
fuch  a  degree,  or  may  continue  fo  long  a  time, 
that  its  poffible  force  fhall  be  weakened,  and  its 
energy  IclTened ;  and  this  feems  to  be  proved, 
not  only  by  the  flacknefs  of  the  pains  in  the 
beginning  of  all  labours,  efpecially  in  thofe  cafes  in 

which 


*  See  the  Introduflion,  Chap,  iv.  Se<fl.  x: 
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which  there  arc  two  or  more  children,  but  by  the 
increafc  of  that  aaion,  when  part  of  its  contents  are 
evacuated.  It  is  ftill  to  be  recolkaed,  that  the 
uterus  cannot  be  diftended  beyond  its  power  of 
aaion,  though  when  gready  diftended,  it  is  oniy  ca- 
pable of  flow  and  feeble  adion,  which  is  however 
preparatory  to  that  which  is  Wronger.  Feeble- 
nefs  of  adlion,  from  diftention,  is  not  then  an  ob- 
jedl  of  art ;  and  it  is  perhaps  beyond  the  influence 
of  any  earthly  power  to  give  to  the  uterus  its  na- 
tive or  genuine  difpofition  to  adl.  Human  art 
may  put  or  preferve  the  conflitution  in  a  ftate 
fitted  for  fuch  adlion,  or  it  may  remove  any  im- 
pediments to  its  efFedl ;  but  the  principle  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  patient,  or  the  fliill 
of  the  praftitioner.  When  therefore  the  pains  of 
labour  are  feeble  in  the  beginning,  as  no  harm  can 
arlfe  from  this  caufe,  either  to  the  mother  or  child, 
except  that  the  former  is  under  the  necelTity  of 
bearing  them  for  a  longer  time,  though  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  not  in  an  increafed  degree ;  and 
as  the  methods  advifed  and  pradlifed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  accelerating  labours  rendered  tedious  from 
this  caufe,  are  either  immediately  injurious,  or 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  future  mifchief  to  one 
or  both,  we  may  with  fafety  and  propriety  leave 
the  bufinefs  entirely  to  its  own  courfe  without  any 
interpofitlon.  Even  when  the  labour  has  made  con- 
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fiderable  progrefs,  and  there  has  been  reafon  to 
expe6l  that  it  would  be  concluded  in  a  fhort  time, 
there  may  be  a  fufpenfion  of  the  adion  of  the 
uterus  for  many  hours,  without  any  mifchief  or 
hazard,  as  experience  often  fhews,  though  the 
caufe  of  fuch  fufpenfion  may  not  be  obvious  to,  or 
explicable  by  us. 

Immediately  on  the  acceffion  of  labour,  it  has 
been  the  cuftom  to  confine  women  to  their  beds, 
or  to  fome  particular  pofition,  on  the  prefumption 
that  it  would  be  thereby  rendered  more  eafy  than 
in  any  other.  By  fuch  condu(5^,  expeftations  of 
a.  fpeedy  delivery  are  often  raifed;  and  when  thefe 
are  baulked,  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  difturbed, 
and  then  the  procefs  becomes  irregular.  But  it  will 
always  be  found  more  comfortable  and  ufeful 
to  leave  the  patient  to  her  own  choice  in  thefe 
matters,  and  her  inclination  will  be  a  better  guide 
than  any  other.  Time  is  the  fafeft  and  generally 
the  only  remedy  for  lingering  and  tedious  labours 
from  this  caufe,  and  the  patient  will  often  find  re- 
lief, either  by  walking  or  ftanding,  or  chufing  that 
pofition  which  ftie  herfelf  prefers,  becaufe  fhe  will 
inftindively  feek  that  which  is  proper.  However  in 
many  fituations  of  this  kind,  the  frequent  exhibition 
of  emollient  clyfters  is  of  fervice ;  and  when  the 
labour  is  far  advanced,  in  fome  cafes  in  which 
the  adlion  of  the  uterm  is  very  feeble  and  flow  in  its 
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returns,  as  if  it  were  unwilling  to  come  on,  a  clyf- 
ter  rendered  Simulating  by  the  addition  of  one 
ounce  of  culinary  or  cathartic  fait,  will  often  roufe 
the  dormant  powers  to  adion,  and  the  labour 
will  be  foon  compleated  *. 

2.  Partial  a£Iion  of  t1w  uterus. 

It  was  obferved,  that  previous  to  labour,  the 
uterus  commonly  fubfided  lower  into  the  abdomen^ 
and  that  the  more  perfedl  this  fubfidence  was,  the 
more  kindly  would  the  labour  probably  be ;  be- 
caufe  the  uterus  would  adl  with  more  advantage. 
But  in  fome  cafes,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  does  not 
fubfide  before  or  even  in  the  time  of  labour,  the 
patient  herfelf  being  fenfible  of,  and  complaining 
that  the  child  is  very  high  in  the  ftomach.  Some- 
times thepatient  willalfo  complain  of  vehement  and 
cramp  like  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  abdomen  pro- 
ducing no  effe6l,and  which  are  afterwards  proved  to 
have  been  occafioned  by  the  irregular  contradlion  of 
the  uterus.  This  irregular  and  partial  adion,  which 
is  properly  called  fpafmodic,  is  capable  of  throwing 
the  uterus  into  various  forms ;  fometimes  the  lon- 
gitudinal, and  at  others  the  hour-glafs,  with  all 
their  varieties.    Every  change  in  the  form  of  the 

E  2  cavity 

*  Clyfteres  injiciantur,  quorum  irritatione  expultrix  uteri 
facultas  excitatur,  et  depleta  inteftina,  ampliorem  locum  utero 
rclinquant. 
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cavity  of  the  uterus,  from  the  genuine,  will  be  pro- 
dudlive  of  inconvenience,  according  to  the  peculia- 
rity and  degree  of  alteration ;  and  it  is  to  be  wilhed, 
that  we  had  the  power  of  altering  the  form  when 
thus  irregular,  of  fuppreffing  the  adlionof  the  uterus 
when  too  vehement  or  untimely,  and  of  ftrengthen- 
ing  it  when  too  feeble,  according  to  the  neceffities 
of  each  cafe.    But  as  thefe  things  are  beyond  our 
power,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is,  not  by  com- 
manding what  we  chufe,  but  by  making  the  bed 
of  fuch  c'rcumftances  as  do  really  occur,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  conlider,  whether  by  any  previous  ma- 
nagement    is  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  remedy 
this  irregr  rarity  of  action,  when  it  is  in  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  be  very  painful  or  trcublefome  be- 
fore, or  at  the  time  of  labour.    Wh'^n  there  is 
pain  of  any  unufualkind  in  tlie  region  oi  the  uterus, 
greater  or  different  from  that  which  msy  be  conli- 
dcred  as  one  of  the  common  effeds  of  pregnancy, 
there  is  ufually  an  increafe  of  that  leveriih  difpo- 
fiticn,  which  in  a  certain  degree  is  natural  to  all 
women  with  child  ;  and  then  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  take  away  fmall  quantities  of  blood,  and  to  be 
very  attentive  that  the  regular  courle  of  the 
bowels  is  procured  or  preferved.    This  irregu- 
lar, as  well  as  the  infufficient  ad  ion  of  the  ute- 
rus, moft  frequently  happens  to  thofe  who  are 
naturally  too  irritable,  or  who  lead  inaftive  lives ; 
and  to  fuch  women  ftiould  be  pointed  out  the  ne- 
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cefiity  of  ii^ngexercife  as  far  as  their  unwieldlnefs 
will  allow;  and  even  m  the  time  of  labour,  if 
render  :d  tedious  from  this  caufe,  in  which  their 
pains  are  very  fharp  yet  ineffectual,  it  is  of  ule 
to  bea;-  them  when  in  an  eredl  pofition,  and  to 
walk  about  in  the  interval.  The  chief  part  of 
what  can  be  done  further,  is  to  imprefs  upon  her 
mina,  the  neceiTity  of  exercifing  that  patience 
which  we  on  our  part  ought  never  to  want.  In 
fome  cafes  of  this  kind,  when  the  patient  has 
fuffered  much  and  for  a  long  time,  after  bleeding 
and  the  admlnlftration  of  a  clyfter,  I  have  dire(5led 
twenty  drops  of  Tifi5l.  Thebaica  to  be  given,  with 
the  intention  of  fuppreiTing  the  prefent  pain  which 
was  irregular,  and  with  the  hope  that  when  the 
pain  returned,  it  would  be  with  regularity  and 
efficacy.  But  in  general  I  have  great  objedlions  to 
opiates  on  flight  occafions  for  women  in  labour ; 
being  perfuaded,  that  by  diilurbing  the  order  of 
labour,  they  occalion  very  untoward  fymptoms, 
and  make  that  which  was  in  itfelf  natural,  become 
difficult  or  dangerous  to  the  mother  or  child,  as 
evidently  as  any  other  kind  of  interpcfition. 

3.  Rigidity  of  the  jnembranes. 

This  has  been  mentioned  by  the  generality  of 
writers,  as  a  caufe  of  difficult  labours ;  and  I  have 
obferved,  when  alabo'.ir  proceeds  flowly,  the  mem- 
branes being  unbroken,  that  their  rigidity  is  ufually 
affigned  as  the  caufe  of  the  difficulty.    This  fubjea 
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has  been  confidered  in  the  hiftory  of  Natural 
Labours ;  but  we  cannot  too  often  inculcate,  that 
neither  the  mother  nor  child  are  ever  in  any  danger 
on  account  of  the  labour,  before  the  membranes 
are  broken;  and  that  there  is  infinitely  more 
caution  required  to  avoid  breaking  them  too 
early,  than  there  is  difficulty  in  breaking  them 
when  it  is  neceffary.  The  true  caufe  alfo  why  the 
membranes  do  not  break  at  the  ufual  or  proper  time, 
is  not  in  truth  from  the  rigidity  of  the  membranes, 
but  from  the  weak  adlion  of  the  uterus ;  becaufe  the 
membranes  are  fcarcely  ever  fo  rigid  as  to  withfland 
the  force  of  very  ftrong  pains,  unlefs  the  whole  ovum 
were  expelled  at  the  fame  time ;  a  circumftancc 
not  unfrcquent  in  premature  labours.  More  than 
one  cafe  has  occurred  in  my  own  prad^ice,  to 
which  particular  attention  has  been  paid,  for  the 
purpofe  of  regiftering  the  obfervation,  in  which 
the  labour  has  commenced  properly,  and  proceeded 
with  much  adivity,  till  the  os  uteri  was  fully  dilated, 
and  then ceafed  altogether  for  feveral  days:  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  adion  of  the  uterus  has  re- 
turned, and  the  labour  has  been  finifhed  fpeedily, 
with  perfeifl  fafety  to  the  mother  and  child*. 

The 

♦  When  the  head  of  the  child  is  born  with  the  membranes 
unbroken,  it  is  faid  to  be  born  with  a  cawh  To  this  cawl 
imaginary  virtues  have  been  attributed,  and  a  fancied  value 
has  been  fet  upon  it.    It  was  ellcemed  ihe  percjuifite  of  the 
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The  circumflanCes  of  labours  are  however  fomc- 
times  fuch  as  make  it  not  only  jullifiable  bnt  eli- 
gible or  perhaps  neceffary  to  break  the  membranes 
artificially.  But  before  this  is  done,  we  ought  firll 
to  be  affured  of  the  ftate  of  the  os  uteri,  becaufe  it 
will  often  be  fpread  fo  thin  over  the  head  of  the 
child,  before  it  is  in  any  degree  dilated,  as  to  re- 
femble  the  membranes.  But  when  the  os  uteri 
is  wholly  dilated,  and  we  have  determined  upon 
the  propriety  of  breaking  the  membranes,  no  in- 
ftrument  is  required  for  that  purpofe.  If  they  are 
confined  with  the  end  of  the  fore-finger  upon  the 
head  of  the  child,  during  the  time  of  a  pain,  they 
generally  give  way ;  or  if  this  is  infuflicient,  they 
may  be  rubbed  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  on  one 
particular  fpot,  till  they  are  worn  through  ;  or  they 
may  be  fcratched  with  the  nail  of  the  finger,  cut 
and  turned  up  for  that  purpofe.  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  no  perfon,  who  is  capable  of  judging  when 
the  membranes  ought  to  be  broKen,  will  ever  meet 
with  any  difficulty  in  breaking  them. 

4.  Dribbling  of  the  waters. 

This  circumftance  is  a  caufe,  or  at  leaft  a  frequent 
attendant  on  Difficult  Labours,  efpecially  when 
the  membranes  have  been  broken  defignedly, 

or 

midwife,  and  perhaps  the  whole  was  the  contrivance  of  feme 
intelligent  man,  to  prevent  her  from  interfering  with  any  la- 
bour, which  was  going  on  in  a  natural  way. 
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or  fpontaneonfly  before  the  os  uteri  was  dilated.  But 
if  the  membranes  are  not  broken,  before  th&  com- 
plete dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  the  whole  quantity  of 
the  waters  is  generally  difcharged  at  once,  and  the 
head  of  the  child  advances  fpeedily.  Sometimes 
indeed  the  head  of  the  child  is  fo  placed  as  to  lock 
up  a  great  portion  of  the  waters,  which  cannot 
efcape  till  the  head  is  expelled.  Should  the  waters 
be  imperfedlly  difcharged,  a  further  fmall  portion 
of  them  is  evacuated  whenever  there  is  a  pain,  and 
the  pain  is  not  efficacious,  or  immediately  ceafcs 
after  the  difcharge.  In  this  fituation  there  are 
only  two  methods  to  be  purfued  ;  we  muft  either 
wait  till  the  waters  are  all  drained  away  by  thefe 
repeated  fmall  difcharges,  or  we  muft  contrive 
feme  method  by  which  their  evacuation  may  be 
haftened.  If  there  be  no  reafon  againft  our 
waiting,  It  is  better  not  to  interfere,  but  to  leave 
the  bufinefs  entirely  to  nature,  explaining  the  ftate 
of  the  cafe  to  the  patient  or  her  friends ;  taking 
care  to  prevent  their  apprehenfion  of  danger  from 
the  delay  of  the  labour,  and  not  by  our  foli- 
citude  to  raife  their  cxpe6lations  or  their  fears. 
But  when  the  waters  dribble  away  in  the  advanced 
ftate  of  a  labour,  or  there  is  reafon  for  our  wifhing 
a  fpeedy  conclufion  of  it,  either  on  account  of  the 
mother  or  child,  it  will  be  expedient  to  forward  the 
difchare;e  of  the  waters,  by  raifing  the  head  of  the 
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child  a  little  higher  into  the  phis,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand> 
which  may  be  done  without  prejudice  to  either  of 
them,  during  the  continuance  of  the  pains ;  or,  by 
preffing  the  head  towards  the  hollow  of  the  facrum^ 
by  which  means,  more  room  will  be  made  for  the 
waters  to  efcape.  However,  the  dribbling  of  the 
waters  is  not  a  circumftance  of  much  importance* 
when  it  is  not  combined  with  other  caufes  of  diffi- 
cuhy;  and  it  may  be  again  mentioned  that  it  is 
generally  occafioned  by  the  artificial  or  premature 
rupture  of  the  membranes. 

5.  Shortnefs  of  the  funis  umbilicalis. 

The  funis  umbilicalis  feems  to  admit  of  a  greater 
variety  than  any  other  part  of  the  ovuin^  being  in 
one  fubjedl  perhaps  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
it  is  found  in  another.  It  may  be  naturally  very 
fliort,  or  it  may  be  rendered  fo  accidentally,  by 
its  circumvolution  round  the  neck  or  body  of  tlie 
chi  Id ;  and  whichfoever  of  thefe  is  the  cafe,  the 
inconvenience  produced  at  the  time  of  labour  is 
the  fame  ;  that  is,  the  labour  may  be  retarded  ;  or 
perhaps  the  placenta  may  be  loofened  prematurely  5 
or  the  child  may  be  injured  by  the  mere  ftretching 
of  it,  as  this  muft  neceffarily  leffen  the  diameter 
of  the  veffels.  But  the  two  latter  inconveniences 
very  feldom  occur. 

The  fhortn.efs  of  the  funis  is  always  to  be  fu- 
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fpeded  when  the' head  of  the  child  is  retraded 
upon  the  declenfion  of  every  pain ;  and  it  may 
fometimes  be  difcovered  that  it  is  more  than  once 
twifled  round  the  neck  of  the  child,,  long  before 
it:  is  born.  Various  methods  have  been  recom- 
mended for  preventing  this  retraftion  of  the  head, 
fome  of  which  are  infufficient,  and  others  unfafe*; 
and  the  inconvenience  is  ufually  overcome,  by 
giving  the  patient  more  time.  But  if  the  child 
fhould  not  be  born  when  we  have  waited  as  long 
as  we  believe  to  be  confident  with  its  fafety,  or 
that  of  the  parent,  it  will  be  proper  to  change  her 
pofition,  and  inftead  of  fuffering  her  to  remain  in 
a  recumbent  one,  to  take  her  out  of  bed  and  raife: 
her  upright,  and  to  permit  her  to  bear  her  pains  in 
that  fituation  ;  or,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftom 
of  this  country,  to  let  her  kneel  before,  and  lean 
forwards  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed  ;  or,  as  is  now 
pradlifed  in  many  places,  to  fet  her  upon  the  lap 
of  one  of  her  affiflants.  By  any  of  thefe  methods 
the  retra6lioa  of  the  head  of  the  child  is  not  only 
■prevented  by  its  own  gravitation,  but  the  weight 
of  the  child  is  alfo  added  to  the  power  of  the  pain  ; 
and  it  is  likewife  expelled  upon  an  inclined  inftead 
of  a  level  plane.    In  the  courfe  of  pradice,  I  can 

recolledl 

*  Nocet  obftetricis  digitus  ano  imniifTas,  item  ninaia 
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rccdllec?t  with  .infinite  fatisfadion,  a  great  number 
of  cafes  In  which,  by  adverting  to  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  an  eicEt  pofition,  labours  have  not 
only  been  accelerated,  but  the  ufe  of  inftruments, 
which  were  before  thought  neceflary,  has  been 
avoided. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  is  expelled,  if  the 
funis  be  twifted  round  its  neck,  there  is  fometimes 
a  little  delay  and  difficulty  before  the  body  can  be 
excluded  or  extradled.  We  are,  in  the  fi- ft  place, 
taught  that  it  is  proper  to  bring  this  over  the  head 
forwards,  left  the  placenta  fhould  be  feparated,  or 
the  body  of  the  child  be  hindered  from  advancing 
till  it  fuffers  detriment,  or  is  brought  into  abfolute 
danoer.  But  it  is  in  fome  cafes  drawn  fo  tio;ht 
round  the  neck,  that  this  cannot  be  done,  without 
increafing  the  hazard  of  the  mifchief  we  wifh  to 
avoid.  We  have  then  been  advifed  to  filde  the 
funis  over  the  fhoulders,  but  this  may  be  equally 
impradlicable  with  the  former  method.  If  either 
of  thefe  intentions  can  be  accomplifhed  without 
violence,  they  are-  to  be  attempted,  otherwife  they 
muft  be  omitted.  The  child  will  neverthelels 
be  expelled,  if  we  wait  for  the  return  of  a  few 
pains,  which  we  may  do  very  fafely,  and  without 
any  other  inconvenience  than  an  increafed  difien- 
tion  of  the  -perinaum ;  the  body  making  a  fhorter 
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bend  or  doubling  on  account  of  the  confinement 
of  the  neck  by  the  twifting  of  the  junis. 

Iqftances  have  occurred  in  which  thouHi  the 
head  of  the  child  was  expelled,  the  body  has  re^ 
mained,  and  could  not  even  be  extraded  for  a 
long  time,  perhaps  forfeveral  hours.    Two  things 
^re  then  to  be  confidered,  firfV,  whether  the  child 
be  alive  ;  fecondly,  whether  it  be  hindered  by  the 
ihortnefs  of  the  funis  merely.    If  the  child  be  alive 
and  breathes  though  irnperfedlly,  we  have  no  oc- 
cafion  to  be  in  a  hurry,  it  being  only  requifite  that 
we  fhould  keep  its  mouth  open,  allow  of  the 
free  accefs  of  the  air,  till  it  is  expelled,  or  can  be 
more  readily  extra6^ed ;  for  the  internal  organs  will 
accommodate  themfelves  to  that  ftate,  and  the  child 
will  poffefs  a  fpecies  of  life  half  uterine  and  half 
breathing.    But  when  it  has  remained  in  that 
lituation  as  long  as  we  think  confident  with  its 
fafety,  and  it  cannot  be  without  great  violence 
extra6led,  fhould  it  be  hindered  by  the  Ihortnefs 
of  x\\Q  junis,  we  have  been  taught  *  that  it  is  advif- 
able  to  divide  the  funis  before  the  body  is  expelled. 
Previous  to  our  doing  this  it  will  however  be 
expedient  to  tie  the  funis  witji  two  ligatures,  and 
then  to  divide  it  between  them,  otherwife  the  child 
will  be  inftantly  deftroyed  by  the  fudden  gufh  of 

blood. 


*  See  Chapmn-^^.  63  ^nd  85. 
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blood  ;  as  happened  in  a  cafe  under  my  own  care, 
though  it  was  living  when  I  divided  the  fu?iis. 

When  the  child  is  dead,  and  the  total  exclufion 
of  it  is  prevented  by  the  tumefadlion  of  the  Body, 
or  by  any  other  caiife,  by  patTing  a  napkin  or  hand- 
kerchief round  its  neck,  and  taking  both  the  ends 
in  our  hands,  we  fhall  be  able  to  exert  much  force, 
and  if  we  pull  fteadily,  and  in  a  proper  diredlion, 
we  fhall  ulually  fucceed  in  extra6ling  it. ,  But  if 
xve  are  yet  foiled  in  our  attempts,  turning  the  head 
on  one  lide,  we  muft  endeavour  to  bring  down  one 
or  both  arms,  which  being  included  in  the  hand- 
kerchief, will  allow  us  to  pull  with  more  force, 
and  facilitate  the  paflage  of  the  body.  The  great- 
eft  difficulty  of  this  kind  I  ever  faw,  was  in  confc- 
quence  of  the  inflation  of  the  whole  outline  of  the 
body  from  its  putrefaction,  and  there  was  occafion 
for  all  the  force  I  could  exert ;  but  in  other  cafes  I 
have  fucceeded  better,  by  availing  myfelf  of  the 
changes  produced,  by  waiting  and  giving  more 
time,  rather  than  by  the  exertion  of  much  force. 

6.  PFeaknefs  of  the  conftitution. 

The  health  of  women  at  the  time  of  parturition 
is  often  impaired,  either  by  fome  general  indifpo- 
fition  which  may  have  continued  through  preg- 
nancy, though  not  altogether  dependent  upon  i^; 
or,  by  fome  difeafe  with  which  they  are  attacked,  - 
when  they  are  perhaps  in  daily  expcQation  of  flili! 
ing  into  labour.    The  more  perfea  their  health 
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is,  the  better  fitted  they  are  for  the  cIrcumAance 
of  child-bearing,  as  the  procefs  will  not  only  go 
on  with  more  regularity,  but  they  ,  will  alfo  re- 
cover more  favourably,  as  is  w^ell  known  to  thofc 
who  are  engaged  in  the  praftice  6f  midwifery. 
Becaufe  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  ftate  of 
child-bearing  is  not  a  flate  of  difeafe,  yet  ex- 
perience has  fhewn,  that  all  difeafes  with 
which  women  are  at  that  time  afFcdled,  are  not 
only  ap't  to  fall  upon  thofe  parts  which  are  left  in  a 
more  irritable  ftate,  in  confequence  of  the  changes 
they  have  fo  lately  j^undergone,  but  the  progrefs 
of  difeafes  is  alfo  then  more  violent,  and  the  event 
more  dangerous  *. 

But  the  cafe  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  is 
when  the  general  health  of  women  is  reduced  be- 
low its  proper  fbandard,  by  {orr.e  previous  or  ac- 
companying difeafe,  not  abfolutely  connedled  with 
the  ftate  of  pregnancy,  of  which  a  confumption  is  a 
very  fair  example,  as  confumptive  perfons  feem  of 
all  others  to  be  in  the  moll:  hopelefs  ftate.But  though 
fuch  are  often  in  their  own  minds,  and  in  the  opi- 
nion 

*  Hence  at  the  time  of  any  epidemic  difeafe,  women  more 
frequently  fail  in  child-bed,  though  they  are  managed  with 
equal  (kill  and  care.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  different  plagues 
in  London,  there  are  fometimes  two  or  three  hundred  womea 
who  are  put  down  as  dying  in  child-birth  in  one  month. 
Procopius  has  alfo  told  us  in  his  account  of  the  plague  at 
Conftantinople — Tres  faltem  puerperee  convalucrc 
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nhn  of  their  friends,  not  able  to  go  through  the 
fatigue  and  other  unavoidable  confequences  of 
child  bearing,  I  do  not  recolleft  an  inftance  of  any 
woman,  in  that  lituation,  being  unequal  to  her  de- 
livery, or  having  her  fate  haftened  by  it.  If  fuch 
women  have  little  ftrcngth,  they  have  little  difficul- 
ty to  overcome  ;  the  flate  of  the  parts  which,  in  a 
common  way,  might  require  the  exertion  of  much 
force,  correfponding  with  the  force  which  they  are 
able  to  exert;  and  more  time  only  is  required. 
When  this  prognoftic  however  is  made,  of 
the  probable  event  of  fuch  labours,  it  is  to 
be  prefuraed  that  no  particularly  untoward  cir- 
cumftance  fhall  occur ;  for  if  there  lliould,  it  can- 
not be  expected,  that  with  extreme  debility  there 
fliould  be  the  fame  power  or  refources,  as  in  great 
flrength  and  good  fpirits. 

In  conftitutions  much  reduced  by  a  confump- 
tion,  or  a  difeafe  of  any  part  not  immediately 
affedled  by  child-bearing,  there  is,  ufually,  not  only 
fufficient  ftrength  for  perfeding  the  bufinefs  of  a 
common  labour,  but  the  patient  appears  to  be  re- 
lieved for  a  certain  time  after  her  delivery ;  and 
then,  if  they  were  not  dependent  on  pregnancy, 
or  were  incurable,  they  return,  and  make  their 
wonted  progrefs. 

The  eflfecft  ofdifeafes  feemsalfo  in  many  cafes,  to 
be  fufpended  during  pregnancy.  Of  the  diftinc- 
tionstobe  made  in  our  opinion,  of  the  event  of 

acute 
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acute  difcafesj  dtiring  which  a  patient  may  either 
be  delivered  at  her  full  time,  or  fuffer  abortion, 
we  have  already  fpoken  in  the  Effay  on  Uterine 
Hemorrhages. 

7.  Fever  or  local  iriflammat'ion. 

On  the  acceffion  of  labours,  there  is  ufually 
feme  increafe  of  heat,  of  ihequicknefs  of  the  pulfe, 
thiift,  and  general  feverifh  difpofition;  and  thefe 
are  commonly  in  proportion  to  the  exertions  re- 
quired, or  made  for  the  completion  of  the  labour, 
with  refpedl  to  which  they  are  properly  fpeaking, 
merely  fymptomatic.  But  in  fome  cafes  the  ex- 
citement is  too  great,  and  inftead  of  helping  the 
action  of  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition,  it  pre- 
vents their  acting  with  regularity  or  energy. 
Whenever  the  pains  of  labour  are  feeble,  it  is  a 
vulgar  cuflom,  without  regard  to  the  caufe,  to  give 
cordials  very  freely,  with  the  view  of  accelerating 
their  returns,  or  of  ftrengthening  them ;  though 
under  many  circumftances,  by  fuch  proceeding  * 
we  evidently  a(^d  to  the  evils  we  mean  to  remove. 
In  fome  cafes  alfo,  from  the  acutenefs  and  con- 

flancy 

*  Lord  Bacon  had  a  clear  idea  o£ this,  though  by  the  man- 
ner of  expreflion  it  is  rendered  fomewhat  obfcure :  "  To  pro- 
cure eafy  travails  of  women,  the  intention  is  to  bring  down 
the  child,  wheieunto  they  fay  the  loadftone  helpeth  j  but  the 
bell  help  is  to  ftay  the  coming  down  too  faft." 

Nat.  Hi/},  cent,  x.  968. 
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ftancy  of  the  pain  which  the  patient  endures,  and 
from  its  fituation  alfo^  it  may  be  readily  diftin- 
gulfhed  fforii  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus,  and  gives  us  too  much  reafon 
to  fUfpea,  that  fomc  of  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men are  already  in  a  ftate  of  inflammationi 

It  does  not  feem  neceffary  to  bleed  every  patient 
on  the  acceiTion  of  labour,  and  for  fome  it  muft 
be  highly  improper.  But  whenever  the  feverifh 
fymptoms  become  violent,  it  is  I  believe  univer- 
fally  proper  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  awa3r 
beins:  fuited  to  the  deo;ree  of  fever,  and  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient ;  and  much  fervice  will 
alfo  be  done  by  the  frequent  exhibition  of  emol- 
lient clyfters,  by  keeping  the  room  cool  and  well 
aired,  by  giving  cooling  drinks  and  medicines,  and 
by  keeping  the  patient  in  a  quiet  ftate.  When  the 
fever  is  removed,  the  pains  will  come  on,  and  per- 
form their  office  with  propriety  and  fucccfs.  Inde- 
pendently of  fever,  when  the  exertions  which  the 
patient  makes  are  vehement,  if  Ihe  be  plethoric, 
there  is  on  that  account  fometimes  a  neceflity  of 
taking  away  fome  blood ;  for  during  thefe  vehe- 
ment exertions,  if  the  blood-veffels  are  dlftended, 
fome  of  them  may  give  way,  and  the  patient  be 
brought  into  the  moft  imminent  danger,  before  the 
delivery  then  at  hand,  be  complcated. 
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8.  Want  of  Irritability  in  the  Confiitutiom 
Under  many  circumftances  which  occur  in  the 
pradliceof  medicine,  it  has  beenobferved,  that  when 
a  caufe  of  pain  exilts,  it  is  fotmd  to  produce  an  ef- 
fe6l  quite  contrary  to  what  might  be  expelled  j 
that  is,  inflead  of  exciting  the  powers  of  any  one 
part,  or  of  the  whole  frame  to  a^lion,  it  creates 
a  partial  or  univerfal  infenlibiiity,  and  a  difpropor- 
tionate  a6lion.  '  In  fome  cafes,  on  the  acceffion  of 
labour,' the  caufe,  inflead  of  railing  a  difpofitionto 
a6l,  or  a  power  of  adling  with  energy  in  the  partt 
concerned,  feems  to  leffen  both  the  difpofition  and 
power  to  a<ft,  and  in  fome  cafes  to  deprive  them, 
for  a  certain  time,  of  all  power,  as  effedlually  as  if 
they  became  paralytic.    Inconveniencies  of  this 
kind  are  moft  frequently  obferved  to  take  place  ia 
fat  and  inadlive  women,  and  fuch,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  means  which  can  be  fafely  ufed,  will  necefla- 
rily  have  very  flow  and  lingering  labours ;  and 
though  they  may  at  length  be  delivered  by  their 
pains,  feeble  as  they  are,  when  there  is  no  mate- 
rial caufe  of  obftrudlion,  much  time  will  be  requir- 
ed for  every  part  of  the  procefs.    I  have  often  fu- 
fpedled  that  the  foundation  of  this  imperfe(5t  ac- 
tion, or  total  ina6lion  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  la- 
bour, may  have  been  laid  by  fome  error  or  acci- 
dent in  the  beginning,  perhaps,  by  exciting  the 

3(51  ion 
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adion  prematurely,  which  will,  of  courfe,  ceafc' 
when  the  artificial  canfe  was  removed  *. 

The  circumflances  attending  labours  are  gene* 
rally  alike,  yet  in  many  womep  they  are  marked 
with  fome  peculiarity,  moft  frequently  in  the  time 
required  for  their  completion.  When  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  progrefs  of 
labour  in  two  or  three  inftances,  we  fhall  be  able 
to  tell  what  will  be  the  probable  termination,  and 
when  it  will  take  places  and  we  can  no  more  con-^ 
troul  the  order  of  a  labour  in  one  woman,  fo  as 
to  make  it  cosrefpond  with  or  refemble  that  of 
another,  than  we  can  judge  of  the  quantity  of  food 
•which  one  perfon  may  require  by  that  which  is 
fufficient  for  another,  or  regulate  any  other  func- 
tion of  the  body.  One  woman  may  require 
twelve  hours  for  the  produdion  of  the  fameeiTeds 
in  the  time  of  labour,  that  another  may  finlHi  in 
four  hours ;  and  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
make  an  akeration,  becaufe  the  reafon  exifts  in 
fome  cffential  property  of  the  conftitution. 

9.  Papons  of  th?  Mind. 

As  the  infirmities  and  particular  ilatcs  of  the  bo- 
dy have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind,  and 
as 'the  affeSions  of  the  mind  have,  on  various  oc- 
cafions,  a  recijjrocal  effed  upon  the  body,  it  n^Ight 

G  2  be 

*  See  the  Introduaion^  Chap.  IV.  Sed.X, 
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be  reafonably  expected,  that  the  progrefs  of  a  la, 
bour  ihonld  be  forwarded  or  hindered  by  the  pal- 
fions.  It  is  conftantly  found,  that  the  fear  of  a  la- 
bour, or  the  fame  impreiTion  from  any  other  canfe 
at  the  time  of  labour,  lefTens  the  energy  of  all  the 
pow.ers  of  the  conftitution,  or  diminifhes,  or  wholly 
fupprefTes  the  action  of  the  parts  concerned  in  par-!- 
turition.  It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  the  chearful  flow 
of  the  fpirits,  which  arifes  from  the  hope  of  an 
happy  event,  infpires  women  with  an  aflivity  and 
refoKnlon  which  are  extremely  ufeful  and  favour- 
able in  that  fituation.  In  the  time  of  a  labour  pro^ 
cceding  very  flowly  or  irregularly,  doubts  and  fears 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient  have  an  evident  and 
great  influence  upon  the  pains ;  and  when  thefe 
are  removed,  and  her  refolution  confirmed,  fhe  will 
go  on  with  courage,  and  effects  will  be  produced 
which  would  have  been  impoflfible  if  ihc  had  re- 
mained in  a  ftate  of  depreffion.  The  intelligent 
praftitioner  will  avail  himfelf  of  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  thing?,  and  by  his  difcreiion  he  will  infpire 
his  patient  with  fentiments  which  will  enable  her 
to  go  through  ditTiculties,  which  to  her  feelings, 
and  perhaps  to  his  own  judgment,  appeared  unr 
fnrmountable.  It  will  alfo  regulate  the  condu£l  of 
all  her  attendants  and  friends,  and  lead  them  flep 
by  flep  to  co-operate  in  his  views  and  intentions, 
which  will  at  length  termiinate  to  the  real  advan- 
tage 
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tage  of  his  patient,  the  fatisfii61Ion  of  her  filcrd% 
aadthe  increafe  of  his  own  reputation. 
10.  General  Deformity. 

Many  women  who  are  gibbous  or  diOortcd  in 
the  courfe  of  thefplne,  have  the  pehis  well  formed, 
and  there  are  a  few  in  general  appearance  per- 
feAly  ftraight,  who  have  yet  fame  defeft  in  the 
pehis.  Of  the  cafe  or  difficulty  of  labours,  depend- 
ing upon  the  capacity  or  form  of  the  pehis,  wc 
are  to  fpeakin  another  place.  Thofe  who  are  gib- 
bous, are  not  unfrequently  afihmatic,  or  have  feme 
infirmity  which  prevents  their  breathing  freely^  or 
the  retention  of  their  breath  ;  and  fuch  mnft 
fuffer  fome  inconvenience  at  the  time  of  labonr, 
though  the  aAion  of  the  uterus  may  be  proper,  and 
all  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition  in  a  natural 
flatc.  For  as  both  the  inllindive  and  voluntary 
force,  efpecially  the  latter,  are  affcQied  by  the 
manner  of  breathing,  and  duly  exerted  only  tvhen 
the  breath  is  retained,  and  this  not  belns:  under 
fuch  circumftances  poffible,  of  courfe  •  the  progreis 
of  the  labour  muft  be  retarded.  Should  there  be 
any  reafon  to  fufpecl  inflammaiion  about  the  tha- 
rax,  particular  attention  muft  be  paid  to  it,  other- 
wife  we  have  only  to  give  more°time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  labour,  and  to  wait  for  that  effcol 
from  a  repetition  of  feeble  pains,  which,  without 
this  inconvenience,  would  have  been  produced  by 
a  fmaller  number. 


""'^ffitfiTjB'Mny'i'i" " "    —  • 
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ON  THE   SECOND  ORDER; 

O  R, 

'Thofe  Labours  which  are  rendered  difficult  by  the 
Rigidity  of  the  Parts  requiring  Dilatation. 

I.  lirft  Child. 

EVERY  woman  is  expe6led  to  have  a  more 
tedious  labour  with  her  lirll,  than  with  fub- 
fequent  children,  and  the  difference  is  ufually  in 
proportion  to  the  number  which  (he  has  had.  Thus 
if  a  woman  were  twenty-four  hours  in  labour  with 
her  firft  child,  fhe  might  be  fix  with  her  fecond, 
and  with  the  refi  four  or  perhaps  two;  but  from 
any  general  eftimate  of  this  kind  there  will  be  ma- 
ny deviations.  It  was  before  obferved,  that  when 
women  have  had  feveral  chiidrcn,  the  pra6litioner 
is  often  able  to  form  a  toI.crabJy  pr-ecife  opinion  of 
the  kind  of  labour  which  they  will  be  likely  to 
have,  and  which  may  be  as  peciuliar  to  their  con- 
flitutions,  in  manner  and  tinie,  as  any  other  func- 
tion of  the  body  :  and  it  is  po  more  in  our  power 
to  change  this  confiiturional  labour,  as  it  may  be 
called,  than  it  is  to  alter  the  frame  of  the  body, 
or  any  of  the  fun^lfons  thereon  depending. 

The  difiicuity  with  which  firll:  labours  are  com- 
pleted, not  only  depends  upon  the  greater  rigidity 
of  the  parts,  or  upon  their  re-ad  ion,  but  on  the 

ijnper- 
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impcrfcc5llon  or  irregularity  of  the  aclion  alfo/  by 
which  they  are  to  be  dilated;  for  this  is  generally 
far  lefs  perfe6^  and  regular  in  the  firft  inftance, 
than  when  the  fame  office  has  been  frequently 
performed.  But  though  with  firft  labours  there  is 
rather  a  greater  chance  of  women  wanting  aflif- 
tance,  there  is  no  fpecific  caufe  of  difficulty,  and 
they  generally  require  only  more  time  to  be  given 
for  their  completion. 
2.  yidvanced  in  Age, 

Ifa  woman  be  far  advanced  in  age  at  the  time 
of  having  her  firf):  child,,  the  difficulty  attending 
her  labour  may  be  expedled.  to  be  greater.  At 
a.  certain  time  of  life,  every  woman  arrives  at 
maturity,  or  that  period  when  fhe  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  having  acquired  the  greateft  degree  of 
perfe6lion  of  which  her  frame  is  capable  ;  when 
the  inconveniencies  of  youth  are  pafTed,  and  thofe 
of  age  are  not  arrived.  This  ftate  of  perfedlion, 
the  time  of  which  will  vary  in  different  conftitu- 
tions  and  climates,  and  which  we  may  conclude  to 
be  beft  fitted  for  the  a(5l  of  parturition,  may  con- 
tinue for  many  years.  But  if  a  woman  Ihould  be 
wtth  child  before  or  after  this  time  of  perfe(5^:ion, 
fhe  will  be  liable  to  difficulties  ;  as  in  the  one  cafe 
ilie  would  be  fcarcely  able  to  bear  without  injury 
the  changes  fhe  muft  undergo  J  and  in  the  other, 
the  firranefs  which  all  the  parts  have  acquired, 

would 
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would  Icffen  their  difpofition  or  capability  of  di- 
luting :  greater  force  therefore  will  be  required,  or 
ihe  fame  degree  of  force  muft  be  coritinued  for  a 
a  longer  time.  In  this  country  there  has  fcldom. 
been  any  reafon  to  fufpedl  wonrren  to  be  preg- 
nant before  they  were  able  to  bring  forth  chil- 
dren without  any  or  rtiuch  inconvenience  ;  and  for 
the  prevention  of  fuch  as  may  attend  the  firft  acft 
of  parturition  in  ihofe  who  are  advanced  ia  age,- 
we  have  been  advifed  to  order  frequent  and 
fmali  bleedings  towards  the  conclufion  of  pieg- 
nancy,  and  that  the  patient  fhould  fit  over  iht 
lieam  of  warm  water  every  night  at  bed  time, 
and  afterwards  anoint  the  external  parts  with  fome 
unfluous  application.  Perhaps  there  is  not  auiha- 
rity  for  faying,  that  no  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  the  ufe  of  thefe  means  j  but  certainly  the  im- 
prellion  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  patient  by  the 
novelty  and  peculiarity  of  the  method,  will,  i-n  pa- 
tients of  a  timid  difpolition,  raifc  fuch  apprehenfions 
of  danger  and  difficulty,  as  will  over-balance  the 
good  which  can  pofiibly  be  derived  from  them. 
It  is  therefore  better  to  omit  the  ufe  of  any  fuch 
means  on  this  account,  more  efpeciaily  as  it  does 
not  conftantly  happen,  that  the  diflficulty  of  labour 
is  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  patient  when 
fhe  has  her  fitfl  child  ;  that  being  in  many 
cafes,  as  esfy  at  forty  years  of  age  or  upwards, 
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as  if  H^e  was  only  twenty-five.  In  the  worft  la- 
bours ariling  from  this  caufe,  there  is  no  pecu- 
liarity in  the  difficulties,  but  merely  an  increafeof 
thofc  which  are  produced  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
jDarts,  and  therefore  only  more  time  required  for 
their  completion. 

3.  Too  early  Rupture  of  the  Membranes. 

The  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes,  whe- 
ther natural  or  artificial,  has  been  often  mentioned 
as  the  caufe  of  many  tediotis  or  difficult  labours. 
If  it  be  allowed  that  the  membranes  eontaining  the 
waters  were  intended  to  be  the  medium  by  which 
the  OS  uteri,  and  other  tender  parts,  ought  to  be 
dilated,  fome  inconvenience  muft  arife  when  thefe 
are  broken  and  the  waters  difchargcd,  the  head  of 
<the  child  being  fubftituted  for  them  ;  which  being 
a  firmer  and  lefs  accommodating  body,  cannot,  for 
a  long  time  be  admitted  within  the  circle  of  the  os 
uteri,  which  will  of  neceffity  be  dilated  more  un- 
towardly  and  more  painfully. 

The  difficulties  arifing  from  this  caufe,  even  in 
iirft  labours,  will  be  very  much  leflened,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  confined  to  a  recumbent  pofition,  and  we 
defer,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  the  coming  on  of 
the  action  of  the  uterus,  that  the  moft  perfe6l  dif- 
pofition  to  dilate  may  be  previoufiy  affumed  by  the 
parts.  A  longer  time  will  certainly  be  required 
for  completing  labours  attended  with  tjiis  circum- 
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fiance  only,  but  they  may  in  general  be  more 
properly  called  lingering  or  tedious,  than  really 
difficult 

^.  Oblique  Fofttion  of  the  Os  Uteri. 

The  natural  polition  pf  the  os  uteri,  and  that  iri 
which  it  is  moft  conveniently  diftcnded,  is  at  the 
center  of  the  fuperior  aperture  of  the  phis  ;  for 
when  thus  placed,  the  effedl  of  the  aftion  of  the 
uterus  is  moft  favourably  produced.    But  the 
uteri  is  fcldom  found  exa(3tly  in  this  fituation,  and 
in  forne  cafes  is  projedled  on  either  fide»  and  ir^ 
others  fo  far  backwards,  that  it  cannot  be  felt  for 
many  hours  after  the  commencement  of  labour. 
This  oblique  pofition  of  the  os  uteri,  to  what  direc- 
tion foever  it  may  tend,  has  been  confidered  not 
only  as  a  frequent,  but  as  a  general  caufe  of  dif- 
|icult  labours  ;  and  this  do6lrinc  was,  at  one  pe- 
riod of  time,  taught  and  received  in  all  the  fchools 
of  midwifery  in  Europe.    In  every  enquiry  after 
^cnowledge,  in  almoft  any  fclence,  opinions  will 
be  advanced,  which  fometimes  lead  to  further 
improvement  ;  but  when  experience  begins,  opi- 
nions fliould  end.    But  if  fo  much  regard  is  paid 
to  opinions  as  to  found  any  certain  pradice  upon 
them,  and  they  Ihould  prove  erroneous,  they  be- 
come the  fource  of  much  mifchief.    The  prefent 
pafe  is  a  ftriking  example  of  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation  ;  for  when  it  was  prefumed  that  every  diffi- 
cult 


cult  labour  was  occafioned  by  the  oblique  pofitiofl 
of  the  OS  uteri,  it  was  fiippofed  neceffary  to  re- 
medy the  inconvenience  thence  arifing  by  manual 
aflillance,  and  to  drag  the  os  uteri  from  its  obhque 
to  a  central  pofition  during  the  tirne  of  every  pain^ 
The  opinion  of  the  oblique  pofitiori  of  the  os  uteri 
being  the  chief  caufe  of"  difficult  labours,  is  now 
fully  proved  to  be  erroneous ;  and  though  it  were 
oblique,  fuch  pofition  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  si 
general  caufe  of  the  difficulty,  but  as  an  accompa- 
niment of  fortie  other  primary  caufe.  Thus  whea 
the  pehis  is  diftorted,  the  os  uteri  is  conftantly 
found  in  ah  oblique  fituation,  yet  'the  difficulty  of 
the  labour,  as  well  as  the  obliquity,  are  occafioned 
by  the  diftortion. 

It  rriuft  however  be  allowed,  that  fome  labour-S 
are  procraftinated  by  the  oblique  pofition  of  the 
bs  uteri,  and  that  it  is  often  combined  with  other 
caufes  of  difficult  labours,  though,  fingly,  it  is  fel- 
dorii  of  fufficient  importance  to  be  the  catife  of 
truly  difficult  ones.  But  when  it  does  retard  a  la- 
bour, or  accompany  a  difficult  labour,  it  does  not 
require  any  manual  affiflance,  or  that  we  fhoiild 
retraa  it  to  a  central  pofition  with  refj^edl  to  the 
cavity  of  the  pehis  ;  both  the  thing  itfelf  and  the 
difficulty  thence  arifing  will  be  obviated,  without 
detriment  or  riiuch  trouble,  if  the  patient  be  cori- 
fined  to  a  proper  pofition.    If,  for  example,  the 
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OS  uteri  be  projc8;ed  to  the  left  fide,  iTie  ought  to 
reft  as  much  as  pofTiblc  on  the  fame  fide,  and  fo 
of  the  right  ;  if  it  be  projefted  backwards,  which 
is  always  the  cafe  when  we  cannot  reach  the  os 
uteri  in  the  beginning  or  early  part  of  a  labour, 
Ihe  ought  to  lie  upon  her  back.  By  this  method  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  conftantly  leaning  or  inclin- 
ing to  the  fide  of  the  obliquity,  will  gradually  but 
efFedually  projedl  the  os  uteri  more  and  more  to- 
wards a  central  pofition. 

Cafes  have  been  recorded,  in  which  it  was  faid 
that  the  os  uteri  was  perfeftly  clofed,  and  in  which 
it  has  not  only  been  propofed  to  make  an  artificial 
opening  Inftead  of  the  clofed  natural  one,  but  the 
operation  has  adually  been  performed.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  fhould  be  juftified  in  faying  that  fuch- 
cafes  have  never  occurred,  becaufe  they  have  not 
occurred  in  my  pradice  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  that 
there  has  been  an  error  in  this  account,  and  that 
what  has  been  called  a  perfed  clofure  of  the  os  ute* 
ri  has  not  been  fuch,  but  that  we  have  beea  unable 
to  difcover  it. 

5.  Extreme  Rigidity  of  the  Os  Uteri. 
Difficult,  as  well  as  tedious  and  very  painful  la- 
bours are  frequendy  occafioned  by  the  unufually 
rigid  ftate  of  the  os  uteri.  The  manner  of,  and 
the  time  required  for  its  dilatation  will  depend  up- 
on two  circumftances ;  firft,  the  degree  of  difpo- 
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fitlon  to  dilate  which  It  may  have  prevloi^fly  ac- 
quired ;  and  fecondly,  the  degree  or  force  of  the 
aaion  exerted  by  the  uterus.    The  former  of  thefc 
is,  in  general,  far  lefs  perfea  with  firft  than  with 
fJbfequent  children,  even  prefuming  that  It  is  in  its 
moft  natiual  ftate  ;  but  when  it  afTumes  from  any 
caufe  a  ftill  greater  indifpofition  to  dilate,  of  courfc 
the  labour  will  be  both  more  difficult  and  tedious. 
In  a  firft  labour  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
the  OS  uteri  may  not  be  dilated  in  lefs  than  twenty- 
four  or  even  forty  hours,  when  the  reft  of  the  la- 
bour may  be  completed  in  four,  or  perhaps  a  fhor- 
ter  time,  yet  the  very  fame  perfon  may  have  the 
whole  procefs  with  her  next  child  completed  with- 
in fix  hours. 

We  have  before  taken  notice  of  the  advantages 
arlfing  from  the  changes  in  the  flate  of  the  foft  parts 
being;  perfected,  before  the  acceffion  of  labour  ; 
but  when  thefe  are  as  favourable  as  can  be  wiflicd, 
by  the  very  adlion  of  the  uterus  preffing  its  contents 
upon  the  os  uteri,  and  much  more  frequently  by 
attempts  to  dilate  it  artificially,  this  part  becomes 
inflamed,  and  the  indifpofition  to  dilate  is  increafed 
according  to  the  degree  of  inflammation.    The  in- 
flamed ftate  of  the  part  is  often  indicated  by  its 
heat  and  drynefs,  but  whenever  it  is  extremely  ri- 
gid, and  therq  has  been  a  long  continued  adlion  of 
the  uterus,  with  little  or  no  advantage,  the  impe- 
diment 
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diment  to  the  progrefs  of  the  labour  being  clearly 
occafioried  by  the  refinance  made  by  the  os  uteris 
I  believe  it  is  always  right  to  confider  that  part  as 
inflamed.  If  this  be  allowed,  inftead  of  attempt- 
ing to  dilate  it  artificially,  it  is  the  proper  objed  of 
art,  to  recover  in  the  firft  place  the  natural  difpo- 
litioii  to  dilate,  and  then  the  pains  of  labour  will 
be  equal  to  the  purpofe.  With  this  view  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  take  avvay  fdme  blood,  to  give  cooling 
medicines  and  drinks,  to  dire6l  emollient  clyflers 
to  be  frequently  injedled,  arid,  inftead  of  ufingany 
jneans  with  the  intention  of  increafing  the  force  of 
the  pains,  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  recumbent 
pofture  ;  and  to  gain,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  a 
\  fufpenfion  of  the  labour,  till  the  inflammatory  dif- 
pofition  be  rerribved,  when  the  dilatation  will  pro- 
ceed lefs  painfully  and  more  fpecdily. 

When  a  labour  comes  on  prematurely,  or  b'"fore 
the  parts  have  acquired  their  dilatable  flate,  as  it 
may  be  called,  the  pofltion  of  the  os  uteri  will  be 
Very  different.  In  fonle  cafes  it  begins  to  dilate 
when  it  is  high  up  in  the  pelvis ^  but  in  others,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  -pelvis  is,  in  comparifon  with  the 
child,  very  large,  the  os  uteri  may  be  pro- 
truded very  low  down,  before  there  is  any  degree 
of  dilatation,  though  it  be  fpread  fo  thin  over 
the  head  of  the  child,  or  the  membranes,  as  to 
give  the  feel  of  the  membranes  alone.    If,  under 
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thcfe  cjrcnmftances,  the  external  parts  fhould  be 
much  relaxed,  and  the  pains  at  the  fame  time 
ftrong,  it  is  poffiblc  for  the  head  of  the  child  to 
be  expelled  though  enveloped  in  the  qs  uteri,  and 
much  mifchief  may  be  thereby  occafioned  *.  For 
the  prevention  pf  this  accident,  when  there  is  any 
reafon  to  dread  it,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  patient 
;o  be  confined  to  an  horizontal  pofition,  and  for 
the  praclitioner  to  reflrain  the  advancement  of  the 
head,  till  it  is  cleared  pf  the  qs  uteri  ;  pr,  if  the 
cafe  has  adlually  happened,  tp  ufe  all  the  meant; 
we  fafely  can,  to  replace  it,  and  extradt  (he  head. 
When  the  pelvis  is  large  and  the  head  of  the 
child,  being  moved  from  its  refting  place  upon  the 
pubis,  drops  by  its  own  weight  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the /Jt-Z-u/j",  the  accident  often  be- 
comes a  caufe  of  a  procidentia  or  prolapjis  of  the 
uterus,  which  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  always 
prevented.  All  that  art  dilates  to  be  done  at  the 
time  of  labour,  is  to  render  this  as  flow  and  gradual 
as  poffible,  and  after  delivery,  to  confine  the  pa- 
tient to  her  bed  for  a  longer  time. 

6.  Uncommon  Rigidity  of  the  external  Farts. 

The  ftate  of  the  external,  as  well  as  of  the  inter- 
pal  parts  is  very  different  in  different  wpmen,  both 
jn  the  beginning  and  in  the  progrefs  of  labours. 

Even 

*  Os  uteri  ^liquando  prolabltur. 

Ruscii.  Obf.  Anatom.  XXV. 
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Even  in  firft  labours  they  readily  yield  in  fonje 
women,  fo  as  to  allow  the  head  of  the  child  to  pafs 
ihrough  them  witli  great  facility  and  fafety,  but  in 
others  they  are  extremely  rigid  and  unyielding,  and 
■wrthftand  tiie  adion  af  the  uterus,  though  very 
llrong,  for  a  very  long  time  .;  and  then  do  not  di- 
late without  great  danger  of  a  laceration.  In  firft 
labours  a  more  difficult  dilatation  than  in  others  is 
ahvays  to  be  expected,  and  more  care  is  required 
to  prevent  a  laceration ;  the  ftate  of  thefe  parts 
is  however  very  different,  and  they  require  fome 
attention  in  every  labour.  There  ought  to  be_, 
and  ufually  is  a  correfpondence  between  the  ftate 
of  the  parts  and  the  power  of  the  pains;  but  in 
fome  cafes  the  external  parts  arc  rigid  wheri  the 
pains  are  feeble,  whilft  in  others,  when  the  parts 
are  difpofed  to  dilate,  the  pains  are  exceedingly 
flrong,  puffing  with  unabating  force,  the  head  of 
the  child,  fo  that  the  parts  rauft  either  dilate  or  be 
lacerated.  Of  many  of  thefe  circumftanccs  we 
have  already  fpoken. 

In  firft  labours  the  external  parts  may  require 
one,  or  feveral  hours  continuance  of  the  pains,  be- 
fore they  are  fufficiently  dilated  to  allow  the  heacj 
of  the  child  to  pafs  through  them  without  danger 
of  laceration;  but  the  difficulty  thence  arifingdoes 
not  feem  to  require,  or  to  be  relieved  by  our  in- 
terpofitlon,  further  than  to  prevent  injury  as  far  as 
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that  Is  in  our  power,  by  too  fpeedy  an  cxclufion 
of  the  head  of  the  child,  in  the  manner  before 
advifed.  The  merit  of  our  conduct  under  thefe 
circumftances  will  be  chiefly  negative  ;  for  as  we 
cannot  give  to  the  parts  their  difpolition  to  dilate, 
and  ought  not  to  dilate  them  artificially,  there  only 
remains  for  us  to  wait  the  due  time :  art  being  more 
frequently  exercifed  on  fuch  occafions  in  remedy- 
ing the  evils  which  art  has  produced,  than  in  rec- 
tifying thofe  which  are  neceffary  or  unavoidable. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  when  the  head  of  the 
child  paffes  through  the  inferior  aperture  of  the 
pelvis  with  difficulty,  though  the  external  parts  are 
preffed  upon  with  confiderable  force,  that  the  im- 
pediment to  the  delivery  does  not  arife  from  the 
refillance  made  by  thefe,  but  more  properly  from 
the  elongation  or  bending  of  the  fpinous  procefles 
of  the  ifck'a,  and  the  labour  is  then  to  be  referred 
to  the  next  order. 
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ON  THE  THIRD  ORDER; 

O  R, 

The  Caufis  of  difficult  Labours  from  the  Difpro- 
portion  between  the  Head  of  the  Child  ^nd  the 
Cavity  of  the  Pelvis. 

I.  Original  SmaUnefs  of  the  Pelvis. 

THE  cavity  of  the  pekis  in  women  in  gene- 
ral, bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  com- 
mon fize  of  the  heads  of  children ;  yet  as  they 
both  admit  of  confiderable  variation,  independent 
of  diftortion  or  difeafe,  iris-  poffible  that  a  vvo- 
tniLfi  with  a  pelvis  rather  under  the  common  fize, 
may  conceive  a  child  far  beyond  the  ufual  di- 
merlfions;  and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  there  muft 
of  conrfe  be  greater  difficulty  at  the  time  of  partu- 
ritiorj.  When  therefore  the  fmallnefs  of  the  ca- 
vity of  the  pelvis,  and  the  largenefs  of  the  head  of 
the  child  are  mentioned,  they  are  to  be  confidered 
as  relative  and  not  as  pofitive  terms ;  becaufe  the 
pelvis  of  fome  individual  woman  may  be  fo  large 
as  to  fuffer  the  largeft  head  of  a  child  of  which 
we  have  any  example,  to  pafs  through  it ;  and  the 
fpnal'left  head  may  be  efteemed  large,  if  compared 
with  a  yet  fmaller  pelvis. 

But  though  a  labour  may  from  either  of  thefe 
caufes,  feparate  or  combined,  be  rendered  tedious 
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and  painful  ;  as  in  confcquence  of  the  adlion  of  the- 
uterus,  the  head  of  a  child  rather  larger  than  ordi- 
nary will  be  compreffed  into  a  much  lefs  compafs, 
and  moulded  to  the  form  as  well  as  the  dimenfions 
of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  there  is  not  ufually  oc- 
cafion  for  the  affiftance  of  art,  if  the  labour  be  in 
othe»c.refpe(5ls  natural ;  but  we  are  to  wait  patiently 
for  thofe  changes,  which  in  due  time  may  be  reafon- 
ably  expedled,  and  fcarcely  ever  fail  to  take  place, 
Dijiortion  of  the  Pelvis. 

On  the  caufes,  kinds,  and  degrees  of  diftortion 
of  the  pelvis  we  have  already  fpoken  very  fully*. 
The  effeds  produced,  or  the  impediments  occa- 
fioned  by  this  diftortion,  at  the  time  of  parturi- 
tion, will  fomewhat  depend  upon  the  part  dif- 
torted,  but  chiefly  on  the  degree  of  change  in,  or 
diminution  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  cavity,  by 
which  the  relation  between  it  and  the  fize  of  the 
head  of  the  child  is  perverted  or  deftroyed.  Dif- 
tortion  of  the  pelvis  at  the  fuperior  aperture  creates 
anobftrudion  tothepaffage  of  the  head  of  the  child, 
which  will  be  overcome  with  more  difficulty  by 
the  powers  of  the  conflitution,  and  which  will  be 
more  inconveniently  managed  by  art,  than  an 
equal  degree  of  obftrudion  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  pelvis.    The  greatnefs  of  the  difficulty  will 
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neverthelefs  chiefly  depend  upon  the  degree  ;  and 
in  the  various  degrees  which  are  found  to  occur, 
the  pradlitioner  may  fee  a  caufe  of  every  kind  of 
difficulty  which  he  may  meet  with  in  pradlice.  A 
fmall  degree  of  diflortion  may  occafion  a  difficult 
labour  of  that  kind  which  may  not  be  an  objeft 
proper  for  the  exercife  of  his  art,  but  which  is  at 
length  completed  by  the  long  continued  adlion  of 
the  uterus,  firft  moulding  and  reducing  the  form  and 
fize  of  the  head, 'till  it  is  adapted  to  that  of  the  pel^ 
•y/jjand  then  forcingit  through  the  diminifhed  cavity. 
Or,  the  degree  of  diftortion  may  be  fuch,  that  not- 
withftanding  all  the  redu6lion  of  the  head,  which 
can  be  accompilfhed  by  the  efforts  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  there  does  not  remain  fufficient  power  to  ex- 
pel the  head  ;  but  it  may  be  brought  into  fuch  a 
fituation,  as  to  afford  us  the  hope  of  fafely  deli- 
vering the  patient  by  art,  and  of  preferving  the 
life  of  the  child.  Or,  the  diftortion  may  be  fo 
confiderable,  that  it  is  impoftTible  for  the  head  of 
the  child  to  be  expelled  without  leffening  it,  and 
the  child  muft  be  facrificed  to  the  fafety  of  the  pa- 
rent. Or,  laftly,  the  diftortion  may  be  fo  great, 
that  if  the  head  of  the  child  were  lefTened,  there 
would  not  be  a  pofTibility  of  extrading  it,  and  we 
muft  either  fubmit  to  iofe  the  lives  both  of  the  pa- 
rent and  child,  or  attempt  to  fave  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. 
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ter,  by  ihe  cafarean  fedion,  or  by  fome  other 
operation  equally  hazardous. 

In  thofe  cafes  in  which  there  is  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  diftortion  of  the  pelvis,  the  impofTibility  of 
the  head  of  the  child  paiTing  through  it,  is  felf- 
evident,  and  readily  difcovered  on  the  firft  exami- 
nation jbdT  vaginam.  But  in  lefs  degrees  of  diflor- 
tion,  no  judgment  can  be  formed  a  priori  whe- 
ther the  head  can  pafs  or  not  ;  and  we  ought  to 
defer  any  determination  upon  the  necefTity  or 
propriety  of  giving  affiftance,  till  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  difficulty  cannot  be  overcome  by 
the  powers  of  the  conftitution  ;  and  the  convidlion 
is  not  fatisfa^lory  till  the  efforts  are  difcontinued 
or  ceafe  entirely.  Degrees  of  difficulty  to  our 
apprehenfion  infurmountable,  are  often  overcome 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  pains,  and  fo  long  as 
thefe  continue  vigorous,  we  are  not  to  defpair  of  a 
happy  event;  but  encouraged  by  experience,  and 
fupported  and  juftilied  by  moral  as  well  as  fcien- 
tific  principles,  we  muft  rely  upon  the  advantages 
which  time  and  proper  conduct  may  afford. 

The  far  greater  part  of  thofe  labours  which  are 
rendered  difficult  by  the  diflortion  of  the  pehis, 
only  require  a  longer  time  for  their  completion. 
Some  however  demand  the  afififlance  of  art ;  and 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  the  kind  of  affiftance  muft 
vary  according  to  circumftances.   But  thefe  will 
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be  more  particularly  ftated  when  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  the  various  operations  in  the  pradice  of  mid- 
wifery. 

3.  Head  of  the  Child  uncommonly  large ;  or  too 
much  oj/ified. 

No  arguments  are  required  to  prove  that  a  fmall 
body  will  pafs  through  a  fmall  fpace  with  more  fa- 
cility than  one  that  is  large  ;  the  fize  of  the  body 
being  fuppofed  to  bear  a  relation  to  the  capacity  of 
the  fpace.  Of  courfe,  the  larger  the  head  of  the 
child  at  the  time  of  birth  is,  with  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty will  it  be  expelled ;  but  if  the  pelvis  be  not 
diflorted  and  of  a  common  fize,  we  may  always  ex- 
pert that  the  woman  will  be  ultimately  delivered 
by  her  natural  pains,  if  there  be  no  other  caufe 
of  difBculty,  though  a  longer  time  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  the  labour. 

It  is  not  merely  from  the  fize  of  the  head  of  the 
child  that  a  labour  may  be  rendered  more  tedious, 
more  painful,  or  even  truly  difficult.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  bones  of  which  the  head  is  conflrudled, 
is  fuch  as  to  allow  of  confiderable  diminution  and 
change  of  form  in  its  paffage  through  the  pelvis. 
The  extreme  degree  of  diminution  and  change 
which  it  is  generally  capable  of  undergoing,  is 
perhaps  impolTible  to  determine ;  but  it  does  not 
feem  unreafonable  to  conjedure  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  one  third  of  its  original  fize,  without 
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the  dei^rudloi  or  even  injury  of  the  child  from 
the  comprelTion  ;  the  alterations  being  fo  gradual. 
The  advantages  gained  by  this  compreflTion  of  the 
head  in  all  cafes  of  difficulty,  occafioned  by  the 
natural  fmallnefs  or  lefs  degrees  of  diftortion,  are 
wonderful,  as  was  before  obferved.  But  as  there 
is  great  differenpe  in  the  degree  of  ofTification  in 
the  heads  of  different  children  at  the  time  of  birth, 
^  thofe  heads  which  are  moft  perfedly  ofTified,  muft 
of  courfe  be  capable  of  undergoing  the  leaft  change; 
and  the  degree  of  change  which  they  can  undergo, 
muft  be  produced  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  and 
purchafed  at  the  expence  of  more  fevere  or  longer- 
continued  pains.  On  this  account  a  large  head, 
with  a  very  imperfect  offification  is  often  found  to 
pafs  through  a  pelvis  which  might  be  confidered. 
as  relatively  fmall,  with  more  eafe  than  a  fmaller 
head  in  which  the  offification  was  more  complete  ; 
and  yet  the  caufe  of  the  delay  may  not  be  difco- 
vered  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  cafes  of 
difficult  labour  proceeding  from  thefe  and  fimilar 
caufes,  it  not  being  in  our  power  to  chufe  the 
circumftances,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  manage 
fuch  as  occur  in  the  moft  prudent  manner  ;  and 
we  have  commonly  to  wait  only  for  thofe  ef- 
fedls  to  be  produced  which  may  be  efteemed  as 
Gonfequences  of  the  efforts  of  the  conftitution  fairly 
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exerted  ;  and  we  are  never  to  defpair  fo  long  as 
the  efforts  are  properly  continued. 

4.  Head  of  the  Child  enlarged  by  Difeafe. 

Two  difeafes  have  been  mentioned  by  writers  as 
the  caufe  of  this  enlargement,  viz.  tumours 
growing  on  the  heads  of  the  children,  and  the 
hydrocephalus,  but  either  of  thefe  very  rarely  oc- 
cur. With  refpeft  to  the  firft,  it  is  faid,  that  when 
the  tumour,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  is  of  fuch  a 
lize  as  to  be  an  impediment  to  the  birth  of  the 
child,  it  fhould  be  opened  or  extirpated,  and  that 
the  operation  is  not  only  perfe6lly  confident  with 
the  fafety  of  the  mother,  but  frequently  with  that 
of  the  child  alfo.  Of  the  exigence  of  thefe  tu- 
mours the  inftances  recorded  do  not  leave  a 
doubt*jnor  of  the  poffibility,  when  they  are  large, 
of  their  obfl:ru6lIng  the  delivery  of  the  patient : 
but  of  their  extirpation  with  fafety  to  the  child,  I 
iliould  very  much  doubt,  though  no  human  being 
can  circumfcribe  poffibility.  As  it  is  the  duty^ 
fo  it  will  always  be  the  felicitous  wifh  of  every  prac- 
titioner to  preferve  a  life,  when  it  is  in  his  power. 

The 

*  Partus  difficilis  a  tumorlbus,  e  capitibus  foetuum  dc- 
penden.tibus. 

RuYscH.  Obf.  Anatom.  LII. 
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The  integuments  of  the  head  of  the  child,  from  long 
continued  compreffion,  may  become  fo  much  tume- 
fied, and  altered  from  their  natural  form  and  fiate, 
as  fometimes  to  give  the  feel  of  a  diftin(Sl  and 
adventitious  tumour ;  and  yet  fuch  may  not  re- 
quire any  affiftance  of  this  kind.  But  when  there 
really  any  unnatural  tumours  or  excrefcences,  the 
point  of  praAice  would  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
impediment  to  the  paflage  of  the  head  which  might 
be  thereby  occafioned ;  or  upon  the  nature  of  the 
tumour,  whether  it  could  be  extirpated,  or  only 
admitted  of  an  opening  to  be  made  into  it  for  the 
purpofe  of  leflening  its  bulk ;  or  if  neither  of  thefe 
could  be  done  with  propriety,  by  adling  as  if  no 
fuch  tumour  exifted. 

With  regard  to  the  hydrocephalus,  which  if  of 
a  certain  fize,  would  certainly  be  a  great  obftacle 
to  the  delivery,  this  is  not  readily  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  the  early  part  of  a  labour;  becaufe  the  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum  are  in  fome  cafes,  as  thick  as  the 
integuments  of  the  head  in  others.  But  if  we  were 
afllired  that  an  hydrocephalus  did  exifl-,  there 
would  not  always  be  occalion  for  us  to  adl ;  as  it  is 
far  more  eligible  to  wait  fo  long  as  to  give  time 
for  the  expulfion  of  the  head  of  the  child  by  the 
natural  efforts,  if  they  are  equal  to  that  effedl. 
Should  the  head  be  fo  much  enlarged  by  the  quan- 
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lity  of  fluid  contained  in  it,  that  it  was  too  large  to 
pafs,  even  in  that  cafe  the  integuments  will  gene- 
rally burft  by  the  force  of  the  pains.  But  when 
the  fad  is  afcertained,  and  the  labour  is  rendered 
extremely  tedious  and  lingering  from  this  caufe,  it 
ilofes  not  feem  reafonable  to  allow  the  patient  to 
undergo  fuch  long  continued  pains  as  when  we 
have  any  hope  of  faving  the.  life  of  the  child. 
When  we  have  determined  upon  the  necetTity  or 
propriety  of  delivering  the  patient,  all  that  ge- 
nerally is  'nec^ffary  to  be  done,  is  merely  to  perfo- 
rate the  integuments  of  the  head,  immediately  af- 
ter which  the  water  flowing  away,  the  head  is 
fpeedily  expelled,  and  the  birth  foon  and  eafily 
completed. 

5.  Face  inclined  towards  the  Pubes. 

On  a  former  occaflon  we  have  mentioned  that 
there  are  four  varieties  in  the  pofition  of  the  head 
of  the  child  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  firft  when 
the  vertex  or  htndhead  is  turned  towards  the  pubes: 
the  fecond  when  the  face  is  turned  towards  the 
pubes  :  the  third,  when  the  head  prefents  with 
one  or  both  arms  :  the  fourth  when  the  face 
prefents.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  may  be  confidered  as 
the  ftandard  pofition,  becaufe  it  is  not  only  the 
moft  common,  but  the  moft  eafy  alfo ;  the  head 
of  the  child  being  fo  conftrudled  as  to  admit,  in 
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that  pofition,  of  the  greateft  and  moft  ready  com- 
predion  and  adaptation  to  the  fehis.  But  the 
other  pofitions  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  confti- 
tuting  labours  of  any  other  clafs,  but  as  varieties 
of  the  natural  pofition,  though  they  muft  of  necef- 
fity  occafion  delay  in  all  labours  in  which  they  hap- 
pen ;  either  becaufe  a  portion  of  that  fpace  which 
.fhould  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  head  of  the  child^ 
is  occupied  by  fome  other  part,  or  becaufe  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  more  flowly  and  imperfectly 
conform  to  the  fize  or  fhape  of  diG pe/vls.  When  the 
face  of  the  child  is  inclined  towards  the  pubes,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  pofition  is  not  ufuallydifcovered  in  the 
early  part  of  the  labour,  nor  even  when  the  firft 
ftage  is  completed,  the  pradlitioner  being  generally 
fatisfied  with  knowing  that  it  is  a  prefentation  of  the 
head.  But  when  there  is  any  unufual  delay,  per- 
haps without  any  very  obvious  caufe,  it  then  be- 
comes a  duty  to  invefligate  and  explore  the  caufe, 
and  it  is  not  a  very  unfrequent  thing  to  find  the 
face  turned  towards  the  pubes.  This  pofition  is 
moft  readily  known  by  our  being  able  to  feel  the 
greater  fontanelle  in  a  common  examination, 
though  it  is  alfo  proved  by  other  circumftances 
relating  to  various  parts  which  it  is  unneceffary  to 
point  out.  When  this  pofition  is  found,  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  thing  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  we 
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are  to  wait  a  longer  time  ;  becaufe  as  experience 
has  proved  that  the  head  in  this  pofition  will  be 
ultimately  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts,  fo  long 
as  thefe  are  continued,  no  artificial  help  fhould  be 
given  or  attempted.  But  when  the  pains  ceafe,  or 
when  we  are  fully  convinced  that  they  are  une-' 
qual  to  the  exigencies  of  the  cafe,  fuch  afliftance 
muft  be  given  as  the  fituation  of  the  parent  may 
allow  and  require. 

With  this  pofition  of  the  head,  befides  the 
greater  length  of  time  which  may  be  required  for 
■moulding  and  expelling  it,  there  will  alfo  be  a 
greater  diftention  of  the  external  parts,  becaufe 
the  hindhead  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  perineeum 
before  the  chin  has  defcended  as  low  as  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  fymphyjis  of  the  ojfa  pubis;  by 
which  an  inconvenience  is  produced  equal  to  what 
an  increafed  depth  of  the  cavity  of  ihe  pelvis  would 
occafion,  or  a  deficiency  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 
There  are  alfo  fome  peculiarities  in  the  operation 
when  we  deliver  with  {he  foneps  or  ve^is  ;  but 
of  thefe  we  fhall  fpeak  when  we  come  to  the  di- 
regions  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  inftruments. 

6.  Frefentation  of  the  Face. 

The  prefentation  of  the  face  is  difcovered  by  the 
general  inequalities  of  the  prefenting  part,  or  by  • 
the  diftinftion  of  the  particular  parts,  as  the  eyes, 
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the  nofe,  mouth,  or  chin.  In  this  prefentation  the 
child  will  generally  be  expelled  by  the  natural  ef- 
forts, but  a  much  greater  length  of  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  the  labour,  for  the 
reafons  mentioned  under  the  laft  caufe,  which  arc 
in  this  perhaps  increafed.  But  the  child  may  be 
born  without  any  injury,  though  the  face  will  fome- 
times  be  fwelled  in  an  aftoniHiing  manner,  and 
the  external  parts  of  the  mother  being  infinitely 
more  diftended  than  in  a  natural  pofition,  greater 
care  is  neceffary  to  prevent  their  laceration. 

If  after  the  long  continuance  of  the  labour  we 
are  convinced  that  extraordinary  afliftance  is  re- 
quired, then  the  fame  obfervation  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  the  forceps  or  ve^is  as  in 
the  preceding  article;  but  of  the  peculiar  condudl 
which  it  may  be  neceflary  to  purfue,  we  (hall 
fpeak  hereafter. 

7.  Head  prefenting  with  one  or  both  jirms. 
Though  the  head  fhould  prefent  with  one  or 
both  arms,  experience  hath  fully  proved  that  a 
woman  may  be  delivered  by  the  natural  efforts 
with  fafety  to  herfelf,  and  without  prejudice  to 
her  child,  if  the  pehis  be  well  formed.  But  as  a 
part  of  the  cavity  which  fhould  be  appropriated  to 
the  head  will  be  filled  by  the  additional  bulk  of 
the  arms,  there  will  be  an  evil  fimilar  to  what 
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would  be  produced  by  a  fmall,  or  by  a  fomewbat 
diftorted  pelvis-,  and  if  the  pelvis  be  barely  of 
fufficient  dimenlions  to  allow  the  head  of  the 
child  to  pafs  through  it,  then  the  additional  bulk 
of  the  arms  may  render  the  paffage  of  the  head  im- 
pofllble ;  or  the  labour  may  be  fo  much  retarded 
as  to  make  it  what  is  properly  called  difficult. 
^  In  the  beginning  or  in  the  courfe  of  z  labour  of 
this  kind,  the  pradlitioner  will  often  be  able  to  re- 
turn the  prefenting  arm  or  arms  beyond  the  head, 
without  any  detriment ;  but  he  muft  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  folicit  the  defcent  of  the  arm  before  the 
head,  left  he  fhould  change  the  whole  fituation  of 
the  child,  and  convert  that  which  would  have  been 
only  a  variety  of  a  natural  into  a  preternatural  la-, 
bour. 

In  fome  cafes  we  are  enabled  to  feel  the  head,  a 
foot  and  an  arm  at  the  fame  time,  and  it  will  then 
be  expedient  to  grafp  and  bring  down  the  foot,  and 
to  deliver  in  that  manner.  But  it  behoveth  us  to 
diftinguifli  very  cautioufly  between  a  hand  and  a 
foot,  becaufe  the  miftake  would  lead  us  to  the  ne- 
celTity  of  turning  the  child,  an  operation  which 
would  otherwife  not  have  been  required. 

In  prefentations  of  the  head  together  with 
one  or  both  arms,  unlefs  there  fhould  be  any 
particular  reafon  for  .our  wifliing  to  turn  the 
-child,  the  propriety  of  which  muft  reft  upon 
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the  judgment  of  the  pradlitioner,  we  are  to  ha 
prepared,  and  wait  with  patience  for  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  child  by  the  natural  efforts  ;  or 
when  we  are  convinced  by  their  failure  or  ceffa- 
tion,  that  thefe  are  not  equal  to  the  effect,  to  give 
fuch  affiftance  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  may  require; 
and  whatever  the  inftruments  which  it  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  ufe,  are,  their  aftion  will  be  nearly  the 
fame,  as  if  the  arms  had  not  been  in  the  pelvis. 

Whether  thefe  cafes  are  completed  by  the  natu- 
ral efforts,  or  by  the  afliftance  of  injflruments,  the 
arms  of  the  child  will  be  very  much  tumefied  or 
bruifed,  and  the  child  is  for  a  certain  time  as  un- 
able to  ufe  them  as  if  they  were  paralytic.  But  by 
the  help  of  fomentations  and  poultices,  and  by 
moderate  motion  and  gentle  friftion,  their  natural 
appearance  and  ufe  are  recovered  in  the  courfe  of 
a  few  days ;  at  leaft  I  have  not  feen  an  inftance  of 
any  permanent  mifchief  from  this  caufe. 

When  the  extremities  prefent  at  the  time  of 
birth,  there  is  often  a  doubt  whether  the  child  be 
living  or  not,  unlefs  it  can  be  perceived  to  move. 
Now  the  faa  may  be  afcertained  by  the  confe- 
quences  of  any  violence,  as  no  part  of  a  dead 
child  can  either  tumefy  or  change  its  colour, 
however  compreffed  it  may  be,  and  only  ftiews 
one  kind  of  violence,  that  of  folution  of  conti- 
Jiuity. 
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27?^  Difeafes  of  the  foft  Parts  which  occajion  dif- 

cult  Labours. 

I.  SuppreJ/ton  of  Urine. 

TH  E  various  afFedlions  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der during  pregnancy,  have  been  already 
mentioned.    On  the  commencement  of  labour,  it 
was  faid  that  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  the  urine 
might  be  occafioned  ;  but  there  is  more  frequently 
a  difficulty  in  voiding  it, and  fometimesthereisato- 
tal  fuppreflion.  The  inconveniencies  thence  arifing 
will  be  according  to  the  quantity  of  urine  retained, 
and  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  bladder  may  con- 
tinue diftended.  The  lirft  will  hinder  the  proper  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus,  and  will  be  an  impediment 
to  the  pafTage  of  the  head  of  the  child,  which  will 
not  only  have  a  lefs  fpace  to  pafs  through,  but  be 
projefted  alfo  out  of  its  proper  diredion  ;  and  by 
the  latter  the  bladder  itfelf  may  be  injured,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  prefTure  which  it  undergoes  from 
the  repeated  actions  of  the  uterus,  by  which  it  may 
become  inflamed ;  and  in  fome  cafes  in  which  re- 
lief was  not  given,  it  has  even  been  ruptured,  the 
patient  being  thereby  deftroyed*. 

In 

*  See  Chapman,  page  143,  fee  alfo  Medical  Obf«rvations 
and  Inquiries,  vol.  4. 
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In  the  beginning  and  courfe  of  labours,  efpecl- 
ally  of  thofe  which  are  tedious  or  difficult,  great 
attention  is  therefore  to  be  paid' to  the  ftate  of  the' 
bladder  ;  the  patient  is  to  be  frequently  admonifh- 
ed  to  void  the  urine;  and  in  all  cafes  of  doubt  we 
are  not  to  confide  in  any  reprefentation,  but  are  to 
be  fatisfied  only  with  feeing  the  quantity  of  urine 
which  has  been  difcharged;  error  being  often 
committed  by  confounding  the  waters  of  the  ovum 
with  the  urine.  By  the  application  of  the  hand  to 
the  abdomen  of  the  patient,  it  is  often  an  eafy 
matter  to  diftingullh  between  the  tumour  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  flattened  but  circumfcribed  tumour 
of  the  bladder,  which  lyes  below  and  before  that 
formed  by  the  uterus  :  the  patient  herfelf  is  fre- 
quently capable  alfo  of  diftinguifliing  that  pain 
which  is  the  confequence  of  the  a(5lion  of  the 
uterus,  from  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  pref- 
fure  upon  the  diftended  bladder. 

To  remove  that  obftacle  to  the  paffage  of  the 
child,  which  may  be  produced  by  the  diftention 
of  the  bladder  ;  and  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the 
bladder  itfelf,  it  is  necelfary  to  draw  oif  the  urine 
with  the  catheter,  whenever  it  is  retained  beyond  a 
certain  time  or  degree.  In  flighter  cafes  the  com- 
mon catheter  will  anfwer  the  purpofe;but  when  the 
head  has  been  long  wedged  in  the  pelvis,  there  is 
not  fufficient  room  for  that  to  pafs,  even  though 
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the  head  be  elevated  or  preffed  towards  the  hol- 
low of  the  facrum.  But  in  fuch  cafes  the  flattened 
catheter  contrived  by  my  very  Wi  rthy  and  inge- 
nious friend  Dr.  Chri/iopher  Kelly,  will  often  pafs 
with  eafe  and  convenience.  But  whatever  cathe- 
ter it  may  be  found  expedient  to  ufe,  or  however 
neceffary  it  may  be  to  draw  off  the  urine,  we  are 
to  take  care  not  to  introduce  the  inftrument  with 
much  f  jrce,  becaufe  we  may  do  as  much  pofitive 
mifchief  with  the  inftrument,  as  we  aim  or  wifh 
to  avoid.  In  fome  cafes,  though  we  are  afTured 
that  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  urine  in  the  blad- 
der, the  head  of  the  child  is  fo  immovably  locked 
in  the  pelvis,  that  we  cannot  poffibly  introduce 
my  catheter,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  inconveniencies  which  may  follow  the  dif- 
tention  of  the  bladder.  But  if  care  was  taken  in 
the  beginning  of  labour,  this  does  not  often  hap- 
pen; nor  is  it  always  attended  with  the  evils  we 
might  dread,  the  head  of  the  child  being  at 
length  prefled  fo  low  as  to  allow  the  urine 
to  efcape,  though  very  flowly.  But  in  all  fuch 
cafes  it  will  be  prudent  and  neceffary  to  in- 
troduce the  catheter  before  or  foon  after  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  placenta,  that  we  may  prevent  the 
mifchief  which  might  be  expedled  to  follow  the 
diftention  of  the  bladder,  if  that  was  to  remain 
juany  hours  after  the  delivery. 

2.  Stone 
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2.  Stone  h  the  Bladder, 

If  a  woman  (hould  have  a  ilone  in  the  bladder, 
there  would  be  no  reafon  why  Ihe  fhould  not  be 
with  child,  and  proceed  through  her  pregnancy 
without  moleftation.  Nor,  if  it  was  of  ^  a  fmall 
lize,  would  it  be  any  impediment  to  her  delivery; 
though  if  it  was  large,  the  head  of  the  child  could 
notpafs  through  the  pelvis,  or  not' without  much 
trouble  and  inconvenience.  Of  this  cafe  I  have 
never  met  with  an  inftance  in  pradlice,  and  may 
therefore  be  allowed  to  conlider  it  as  very  rare* 
though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reafon  for 
judging  it  impoflfible.  I  have  refledled  upon  the 
cafe,  and  upon  the  condudl  which  it  might  be  ne- 
eeflary  to  purfue,  if  it  had  occurred  to  me  ;  and 
though  it  behoves  me  to  fpeak  with  referve,  and 
to  be  fatisfied  if  little  confidence  be  placed  in  what 
I  advance,  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  give  my 
opinion,  than  to  leave  the  matter  without  making 
mention  of  it,  or  coniidering  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  labour,  fuppofing  there  is  a 
{lone  of  a  large  fize  in  the  bladder,  one  of  thefe 
confequences  muft  follow;  the  head  of  the  child 
muft  advance  before  the  ftone,  or  the  fione  muft 
be  protruded  before  the  head  of  the  child.  If  the 
former  (hould  be  the  cafe,  we  might  prefume  that 
the  labour  would  proceed  in  a  natural  way,  as  if 
the  ftone  did  not  exift ;  there  would,  at  ieaft,  be 
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no  demand  for  the  affiftance  of  art^  and  no  room 
to  t?xercife  it.  But  if  the  ftone  fhould  be  protrud- 
ed before  the  head  of  the  child,  our  condu£t  muft 
he  rc  gulated  by  the  circumftances.  It  feems  rea- 
fonabie  that  we  fhould  firft  attempt  to  raife  the 
head  in  luch  a  manner,  and  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
allow  us  to  return  the  ftone  beyond  the  head.  But 
if  that  fl-jould  be  found  impradlicable,  either  be- 
caufe  the  head  of  the  child  was  too  far  advanced, 
or  firmly  locked  in  the  pelvis,  we  muft  then 
weigh  the  evils  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  com- 
prelTio;!  of  the  foft  parts,  that  is,  of  th.e  anterior 
part  of  the  vagina,  and  the  pofterior  part  of  the 
bladder,  between  the  head  of  the  child,  and  the 
ftpne  in  the  bladder  ;  bcfides  the  diftradion  of  the 
parts  which  muft  be  neccftarily  occafioned.  What- 
ever conduct  we  might  purfue  muft  be  attended 
with  fome  evils,  and  as  it  is  only  in  our  power  to 
choole  the  leaft  of  thefe,  it  feems  better  even  in 
the  time  of  labour,  to  fuffer  the  evils  which  might 
follow  the  performance  of  the  operation  for  ex- 
tradling  the  ftone,  than  to  fuffer  thofe  which  may 
be  occafioned  by  the  compreftTion.  With  regard 
to  the  operation,  there  is  both  Icfs  difficuhy  and 
danger  in  women  than  in  men,  though  thefe 
will  in  fome  meafure  depend  upon  the  fize  of  the 
ftone.  Jjti  fome  cafes  alfo  in  which  the  ftone  is  con- 
tained 
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tained  in  a  diftlndt  cell  of  the  bladder,  and  cpuli;! 
not  therefore  be  grafped  or  extracted  by  the  for^ 
cepi  when  introduced ;  it  has  been  propofed  to 
make  an  incifion  through  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vagim^  diredly  upon  the  ftone.  This  operation, 
which  may  in  fome  cafes  be  eligible,  has  been  per- 
formed twice,  by  two  furgeons  of  great  ability 
and  eminence  in  the  country,  and  as  I  was  in- 
formed, without  occafioning  the  effedl  to  .be  ap- 
prehended ;  that  of  leaving  a  fiftulous  opening  by 
which  the  urine  would  have  been  voided  far  the 
remainder  of  the  patient's  life. 

3.  Excrefcences  of  the  Os  Uteri. 

Excrefceaces  of  the  os  uteri  are  ufually  combineci 
with  fome  degree  of  fcirrhous  difpofition  of  tha^t 
part.  It  was  before  obferved  that  excrefcences  d^ 
not  prevent  qpnception,  or  difturb  pregnancy; 
but  according  to  their  fize  and  lituation,  they  muft 
neceflarily  he  obftacles  at  the  time  of  labour.  The 
following  cafe,  which  was  curious  in  the  circum?- 
fiances  attending,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  I  may  be  permitted  to  tranfcribe,  as  it 
was  an  example  of  an  excrefcence  of  the  largeft 
fize  I  have  ever  feen. 

In  June  1 770,  I  was  defired  to  fee  a  patient  ia 
the  eighth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  who  in  the 
preceding  night  had  a  profufe  hemorrhage.  Her 
countenance  (hewed  the  effeas  of  the  great  lofs  of 

blood 
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Hood  file  had  fuftained;  and  from  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  cafe  given  me  by  the  gentleman  who 
was  firft  called  in,  I  conckided  that  the  -placenta 
was  fixed  over  the  os  uteri.  On  examination!  felt 
a  very  large  flefhy  tumour  at  the  extremity  of  the 
T^^/wj,reprelentingand  nearly  equalling  in  fize  the 
placenta,  which  I  judged  it  to  be.  Had  this  been 
the  cafe,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety and  neceffity  of  delivering  the  patient  fpee- 
dily  ;  and  with  that  intention  I  pafled  my  finger 
round  the  tumour,  to  difcover  the  ftate  of  the  os  ute- 
ri \  but  this  I  could  not  find :  and  on  a  more  accurate 
examination,  I  was  convinced  that  this  tumour  was 
anexcrefcence  growing  from  the  os  «/fr/,witha  very 
extended  and  broad  bafis.  I  then  concluded  that 
the  patient  was  not  with  child,  notwithflanding  the 
diflention  of  the  abdomen,  but  that  fhe  laboured  un- 
der fome  difeafe  which  refembled  pregnancy ;  and 
that  the  hemorrhage  was  the  confequence  of  the 
difeafe.  A  motion  which  was  very  evidently  per- 
ceived when  I  applied  ray  hand  to  the  abdomen^ 
did  not  prevail  with  me  to  alter  this  opinion. 

It  was  of  all  others  a  cafe  in  which  a  confulta- 
tion  was  defirable,  both  to  decide  upon  the  difeafe, 
and  the  meafures  which  it  might  be  neceffary  to  pur- 
fue ;  and  feveral  gentlemen  of  eminence  were  called 
in.  That  fhe  was  actually  pregnant,  was  proved 
to  the  fatisfadlion  of  every  one  ;  and  it  was  then 
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concluded,  that  fnch  means  fliould  be  nfed  as  might 
prevent  or  leflcn  the  hemorrhage,  and  that  we 
fliould  wait  and  fee  what  efforts  might  be  natu- 
rally made  for  accomplifhing  the  deh'very. 

No  very  urgent  fymptom  occurred  till  the  latter 
end  of  July,  when  the  hemorrhage  returned  in  a 
very  alarming  way,  and  it  was  thought  neceffary 
that  the  patient  fhould  be  delivered.  There  was  not 
a  poflibiliiy  of  extirpating  the  tumour,  and  yet  it  was 
of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  prevent  the  child  from  being  born 
in  any  other  way  than  by  leffening  the  head.  This 
was  performed;  but  after  many  attempts  to  extract 
the  child,  the  patient  was  fo  exhaufted,  that  it  be- 
came neceffary  to  leave  her  to  her  repofe,  and  very 
{oon  after  our  leaving  her,  fhe  expired. 

We  were  permitted  to  examine  the  body.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  difeafe  in  any  of  the  abdo- 
minal vifcera,  or  on  the  external  furface  of  the 
uterus,  which  was  of  its  regular  form  ;  and  when 
a  large  oval  piece  was  taken  out  of  the  anterior, 
part,  the  child,  which  had  no  marks  cf  putrefac- 
tion, was  found  in  a  naturil  pofition.  An  incifion 
was  made  on  each  fide  of  the  cervix  to  the  vagina, 
and  then  a  large  cauliflower  excrefcence  was 
found  growing  to  the  whole  anterior  part  of 
the  OS  uteri.  The  placenta  adhered  with  its  whole 
furface;  fo  that  the  blood  which  {he  had  loft 
muft  have  been  difcharged  from  the  tumour. 

.  The 
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The  propriety  or  advantage  of  a  pra6\ice  by 
which  the  life  of  neither  the  parent  or  child  was 
preferved,  ought  to  be  confidered;  but  fuch  cafes 
occur  fo  rarely,  that  there  is  always  room  for  ani- 
madverfion-,  when'  they  are  concluded.  Yet  the 
general  principle  of  its  being  ever  our  duty  to 
preferve  both  their  lives,  if  pofTible;  or  to 
preferve  that  of  the  parent ;  or,  if  fhe  cannot 
be  preferved'-,  then  to  fave  the  child,  if  it  is  in 
our  power;  would  have  been  a  belter  guide  on 
this  Occafion,  than  that  which  was  followed. 

Excrefcences  of  a  fmaller  fize  are  not  unfre- 
quently  met' with. in  pradice  ;and  as  even  thefe  are 
iifually  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  fcir- 
ihous  difpolition  of  the  os  uteri,  more  time  is  re- 
quired  for  the  completion  of  the  labours.  It  is  alfo 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  there 
often  a  long  continuance  of  the  pains  vvithout  any 
fenfible  effect;  but  all  at  once, the  rigid  yields 
and  dilates  fpeedily  and  unexpected ly,  or  perhaps 
in  fome  inflances  is  lacerated.  During  labours  of 
this  kind,  and  after  delivery  alfo,  the  great  object 
is  to  guard  againft  all  caufes  of  inflammation,  at 
firft  perhaps  local,  but  afterwards  extending  to 
other  parts,  conne(5led  or  readily  confenting  with 
xhe  Uterus^  and  more  immediately  neceffary  for  the 
fundlions  of  life. 

4.  Cicatrices  ' 
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4-  Cicatrices  in  the  Vagina. 

From  difeafes  of  the  foft  parts,  efpecially 
from  violence  fuftained  in  former  hard  labourSj 
ihtvagina  rtiay  have  become  ulcerated;  arid  when 
care  was  not  taken  to  prevent  the  furfaces  from 
abiding  in  contaft  with  each  other,  the  oppolite 
fides  might  adhere  in  different  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  ulceration. 
When  the  ulceration  is  flight,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion is  not  fo  great  as  to  bring  the  tumefied  parts 
into  contaft,  after  a  certain  time  they  heal;  but 
cicatrices  being  formed,  the  diameter  of  the  paf- 
fage  is  lefl^ened,  and  the  part  is  left  with  a  difiri- 
ciinatlon  to  yield  on  any  future  occafion.  In  fome 
cafes  a  fuperficial  fiough  has  been  thrown  off  from 
the  whole  internal  furface  of  the  vagina,  and  cica- 
trices of  an  irregular  kind  formed  from  the  os  uteri 
to  the  external  orifice.  In  other  cafes  there  has 
been  a  cicatrice  only  at  one  part,  and  if  this  fliould 
happen  near  the  external  orifice,  the  contradion 
is  fuch  as  to  mimick  an  unruptured  hymen. 

Amidft  a  great  variety  of  cafes  of  cicatrices  in 
the  vagina,  I  have  not  met  with  one  example  in 
which  they  were  able  to  withftand  the  preffure  of 
the  head  of  the  child,  if  the  pains  were  of  thecuf- 
tomary  ftrength.  The  labours  have  indeed  been 
retarded,  but  they  have  terminated  favourably. 
But  when  the  difficulty  arifing  from  this  caufe 
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has  been  combined  with  other  canfcs,  it  miifl  of 
courfe  have  added  to  the  trouble  which  the  patlen*^ 
would  otherwlfe  have  undergone.  Or,  if  the  pains 
fhould  ceafe  before  the  labour  is  completed,  then 
fuch  affiftance  nuiftbe  given  as  the  cafe  may  require; 
being  on  our  guard  that  we  do  not  offer  aiTif- 
tance  before  there  are  proofs  of  the  neeeffity,  and 
Xve  dre  affured  that  the  difficulty  cannot  be  over- 
come by  the  natural  efforts, 

5.  Adhejlons  of  the  Vagina. 

Adhefions  of  the  vagina  are  occafioned  by  an  in- 
creafed  degree  of  the  fame  catifes  as  thofe  which 
occafion  cicatrices.  There  may  be  an  adhefion  in 
women  who  were  never  pregnant,  or  it  may  be 
the  confequence  of  a  flough  thrown  off  after  a 
former  labour,  with  or  without  the  ufe  of  inftru- 
ments*.  Cafes  of  adhefions  of  this  kind  are  com- 
monly mentioned  as  of  very  eafy  management,  no- 
thing more  being  required,  it  is  faid,  than  to  feparate 
the  united  furfaces  with  a  knife, and  to  prevent  their 
re-union  by  the  introduction  of  a  tent  or  canula 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  true,  when  the  adhefion 
has  taken  place  near  the  external  orifice,  that  it  is 

in 

*  I  have  been  informed  of  the  cafe  of  a  patient  who  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  fkilful  praaitioner,  in  whom»  after 
her  dehvery,  which  was  not  attended  with  any  circumftances 
of  peculiar  difficulty,  the  whole  internal  furface  of  thtf 
vagina,  and  all  the  external  parts  entirely  floughed  away. 
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m  general  managed  without  difficulty ;  but  when 
the  parts  adhere  high  up  in  the  vagina,  then  it  ap- 
pears from  the  flruaure  that  there  is' need  of  the 
greatell:  circumfpedion,  left  on  the  one  hand  we 
perforate  the  bladder,  or,  on  the  other,  the  reBumt 
all  thefe  parts  being  drawn  clofe  together.  When 
therefore  .^n  adhefion  of  this  kind  takes  place  after 
the  age  of  menftruation,  it  is  better  to  fuffer  the 
menftruous  difcharge  to  be  colle6^:ed  ;  and  after  a 
certain  time,  the  part  where  the  inci|(io.n  ought  to 
be  made,  will  be  pointed  out. 

It  is  poffible  for  an  adhefion  to  take  place  after 
a  woman  is  become  pregnant  j  of  courfe  when  la- 
bour came  on,  the  contents  of  the  grayid  uterus 
would  be  impelled  againft  the  adhering  part,  which 
would  either  feparateor  refift  the  exclufion  of  the 
child.  In  the  former  cafe  nothing  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  done  ;  but  in  the  latter,  it  would  be 
neceffary  to  divide  the  united  parts  by  an  incifion, 
with  great  care,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  leaving 
the  full  feparatjon  to  be  made  by  the  membranes 
containing  the  waters,  or  by  the  head  of  the  child. 

6.  Steatomatofe  Tumours, 

Of  this  caufe  of  difficult  labours  I  have  never 
met  with  an  inftance  in  my  own  pradlice ;  but  th? 
following  cafe  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  geij- 
tleman  whofe  authority  is  unexceptionable, 

M  2  A  lady 
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A  lady,  after  the  birth  of  her  elghih  child,  fell 
into  a  ftate  of  bad  heahh,  with  many  painful  and 
troublefome  fymptoms,  but  no  marked  difcafe. 
Thefe  were  by  fome  phyficians  confidered  as  ner- 
vous, by  others  as  fcorbutic,  and  by  others  as 
rheumatic,  or  of  a  gouty  nature.  A  variety  of  me- 
dicines were  given,  and  means  tried  for  her  relief, 
but  without  any  good  effeft.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  years  fhe  became  again  pregnant.  All  her 
former  labours  had  been  very  eafy  and  natural ; 

but  when  Dr.  was  called  at  the  commence- 

inent  of  this,  he  found  an  obflru6lion  at  the  fu-» 
perior  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  which  he  believed 
could  only  be  occafioned  by  the  proje6lion  of  the 
loweft  lumbar  Dertebrtz,  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
facrum.  It  was  then  fuppofed  that  fhe  had  the 
ojleofarcojis,  of  which  her  complaints  had  beeii  the 
fymptoms.  It  was  impoffible  for  her  to  be  deliver- 
ed in  any  other  way  than  by  leffening  the  head  of 
the  child.  She  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  her  de- 
livery. Leave  was  given  to  open  the  body,  and 
when  the  pelvis  was  examined,  the  tumour  which 
was  imagined  to  be  a  proje6lion  of  the  bones,  was 
found  to  be  an  excrefcence  of  a  firm,  fatty  fubflance, 
fpringing  from  one  fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
facrum,  and  pafifing  acrofs  fo  as  to  fill  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  fuperior  aperture  of  the  pelvis. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  complaints  of  this  lady 
were  occafioned  by  the  prefTiire  of  this  tumour  up- 
on the  uterus;  and  had  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe 
been  known  before  the  time  of  labour,  or  even 
during  her  labour,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
proper,  or  within  the  bounds  of  the  art,  to  have  at- 
tempted or  afforded  her  any  other  aiTiftance. 

7.  Enlargement  of  the  Ovaria. 

Difeafes  of  the  ovaria,  both  of  the  fcirrhous  and 
dropfical  kind,  efpecially  the  latter,  are  very  fre- 
quent. Either  of  thefe  muft  generally  prevent 
conception ;  but  as  one  of  the  ovaria  may  be  very 
much  dlfeafed,  when  the  ether  is  in  a  perfeflly 
healthy  ftate,  inftances  fometimes  occur  of  women 
becoming  pregnant  under  fuch  circumftances,  and 
then  the  enlarged  ovarium  may  produce  inconve- 
niencies  during  pregnancy,  or  become  an  obftacle 
to  the  progrefs  of  labour. 

With  the  hiftory  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind,  I  was 
many  years  ago  favoured  by  Dj-.  "John  Ford,  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  fkill  and  experience.  In  the  for^ 
mer  he  was  furprifed  to  find  a  large  and  firm  tu- 
mour lying  between  the  reBum  and  vagina,  and 
filling  up  all  the  concavity  of  the  facrum,  and  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Be- 
ing convinced  of  the  impoflibility  of  the  child 
pafiTing  by  this  tumour,  which  did  not  yield  or  di- 
minifh  by  the  force  of  the  pains,  it  was  determined 

that 
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that  the  patient  ought  to  be  delivered  by  Iclfcning 
thehead  of  the  child.  The  operation  was  performed 
with  great  care^  but  the  patient  died  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks.  When  the  body  was  opened,  the 
tumour  was  found  to  be  an  encyfted  dropfy  of  the 
ovarium,  in  which  there  was  a  conliderable  quan- 
tity of  hair. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  which  in  all  its  circumftances 
refembled  the  former,  iiiftead  of  leffcning  the  head 
of  the  child,  a  trocar  was  palTed  through  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  vagina^  diredlly  into  the  tumour. 
nA  large  quantity  of  water  was  immediately  dif- 
charged,  the  tumour  fubfided,  and  a  living  child 
was  born  without  a^ny  further  aflTiflance.  This 
patient  recovered  from  her  lying-in,  but  fometime 
after  becoming  hedic,  fhedied  at  the  end  of  about 
fix  months,  though  from  the  fymptom?;  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  fever  was  occafioned  either  by  the 
difeafe  or  the  operation. 

Havins:  related  thefe  two  cafes,  I  have  faid  alt 
which  I  had  to  advance  on  thefubjeft,  except  that 
I  have  met  with  more  than  one  inftance  of  a  cir- 
cumfcribed  tumour  on  one  fide  of  the  pelvis,  which 
I  at  firft  fufpeded  to  be  a  difeafed  ovarium.  But  as 
thefe  tumours  have  always  given  way  to  the  pref- 
fiire  of  the  head  of  the  child,  the  paffage  of  which 
they  have  only  retarded  for  a  fhort  time,I  have  con- 
cluded they  were  formed  either  by  fome  foft  fatty 
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fubf^ance,  or  were  cyfts  contaimag  lymph  cafually 
effufed,  and  forming  to  itfelf  a  cyft  of  the  cellular 
membrane.  Bnt  on  taking  an  examination  after 
delivery,  the  tumours  were  found  to  have  again; 
acquired  their  primitive  form  and  fize. 
8.  Rupture  of  the  Uterus. 

The  human  uterus  is  found  to  retain  its  original 
thicknefs  during  the  time  of  pregnancy,  notwith- 
^landing  its  diftention ;  or  to  become  fomewhat 
thicker  than  it  was  in  the  unimpregnated  ftate^ 
This  thicknefs,  we  have  therefore  reafon  to  think, 
is  confequent  to  fome  principle  acquired,  and  coe- 
val with  conception.  But  if  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  uterus,  fhould  be  deprived  of  this  prin- 
ciple, or  affefted  with  any  difeafe  deftrudlive  of  its 
operation,  then  the  whole,  or  the  part  foaffedled, 
would  be  mechanically  diflended,  andbecoiiie'  thin- 
ner in  proportion  to  its  diftention;  and  at  the  time  of 
labour,  when  the  adlion  exerted  might  begreater  than 
the  unthickened  part  of  the  uterus  was  able  to  bear^ 
the  uterus  would  be  of  courfe  ruptured.  Or  if  the 
uterus  which  had  acquired  its  proper  thicknefs,  be- 
came affeded  with  any  difeafe,  weakening  its  pow-- 
er,  and.fpeedy  in  its  progrefs,  the  texture  of  fbmc 
part  fo  affeded  might  be  deflroyed,  and  the  uterus 
ruptured  by  its  own  adlion  in  the  time  of  labour, 
the  uterus  may  alfo  be  rtiptured  by  attempts  to 
pafs  tjie  hand  for  the  purpofe  of  turning  a  child,  if 
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i*t  was  ftrongly  contraaed;  bur  in  this  laft  cafe  a 
rupture  could  only  happen  when  the  force  with 
which  the  hand  was  introduced,  was  combined 
with  the  proper  aftion  of  the  uterus  ;  for  noperfon 
has  the  power  to  force  his  hand  through  an  heahhy 
and  unafting  uterus. 

Some  of  the  caufes  of  the  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
are  unavoidable  ;  for  it  is  not  within  the  fphere  of 
human  abilities,  to  give  to  any  part  the  principle 
by  which  it  has  the  difpofition  to  perform  any 
fundlion ;  though  art  may  excite  it  to  adlion  if 
dormant,  or  reprefs  it  when  too  vehement.  But 
the  two  other  caufes,  that  which  is  preceded  by 
inflammation,  or  that  which  may  be  occafioned  by 
attempts  to  turn  the  child,  may  be  corrected  or 
avoided,  by  abltaining  from  the  ufe  of  all  fuch 
means  as  are  likely  to  adl  as  caufes  of  inflamma- 
tion; or  from  making  fuch  attempts  as  may  be  ne- 
ccflaiy  for  the  purpofe  of  turning  a  child,  when 
the  aclion  of  the  uterus  is  flrong. 

The  rupture  of  the  uterus  is  ufually  accompanied 
with  a  fenfe  of  fomething  giving  way  internally, 
with  an  inflant  vomiting  of  brown  humour,  and 
a  total  ceflation  of  the  pains.  After  thefe  fymp- 
toms,  by  the  application  of  the  hand  to  the  abdo- 
men, the  limbs  of  the  child  are  fo'eafily  diflinguifh- 
ed  through  the  integuments,  as  to  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  of  the  accident;  and  if  the  head  of  the 
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thlld  be  not  locked  in  the  pelvis,  'it  immediately 
recedes,  or  even  gdes  out  of  the  reach  of  a  com- 
rAon  examination. 

When  a  rupture  of  the  uterus  has  happened, 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  patient  furviving  it ; 
and  it  might  be  doubted,  whether  it  would  be  more 
eligible  to  fuffer  the  patient  to  die  without  giving 
her  further  trouble,  or  whether  it  was  our  duty, 
topelefs  as  the  tafe  muft  be,  to  pafs  the  hand  into 
the  uterus,  to  turn  and  deliver  the  child  by  the 
feet,  or  with  the  forceps,  or  in  any  way  the  cafe 
would  allow.  Whatever  were  the  fentiments  of 
praclitioners^formerly,  is  not  to  us  very  material ; 
but  befides  fome  others  of  which  I  have  been  in- 
formed, a  cafe  has  occurred  to  my  very  worthy, 
able,  and  experienced  friend  Dr.  Andrew  Douglas ^ 
lin  which  though      uterus  was  ruptured,  he  turned 
ithe  child,  and  the  patient  recovered.    If  no  other 
cafe  had  ever  occurred,  I  apprehend  that  this 
would  be  of  fufficient  authority,  to  render  it  in  fu- 
ture the  indifpenlible  duty  of  every  pradlitioner  to 
a6l  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  and  bad  as  the  chance  of 
the  patient  is,  to  be  ftrenuous  in  ufing  all  the 
means  which  art  dictates,  to  extricate  her,  if 
poffible,  from  her  danger.    But  fipr  further  infor- 
mation on  this  head,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Effay  on  the  rupture  of  the  wr?(?r«j,  piibliflied  by 
Dr.  Doughs, 
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SECTION. 

THESE  cau%s  of  difficult  labours  I  have  eriii- 
merated  in  this  order,  with  the  hope  of 
pointing  out  a  more  ufeful  method  of  arranging 
the  knowledge  we  poffefs,  and  of  removing  fome 
part  of  tjlat  obfcurity  in  which  thQpra6lice  of  mid- 
wifery has  been  involved,  and  by  which  its  further 
improvement  hath  been  hindered.    Two  things 
appear  in  the  general  refalt ;  firft,  that  the  evils, 
attending  parturition  are  more  frequently  adventi-- 
tious,  than  neceflary  and  unavoidable;  and  fecond- 
ly,  that  the  native  powers  of  the  conftitution^, 
when  not  interrupted,  are  not  only. fliperior  to  tha 
common  obftrudlions  of  the  procefs,  but  in  gene- 
ral, to    every  kind   and   degree  of  deviation- 
from  the  natural  coiirfe  of  labours.  Yet  with  everyt 
prudential  regard  to  our  own  conduct,  and  th& 
moft  judicious  regulation  of  that  of  our  patient, 
ive  IKall  in  pradlice  certainly  meet  with  cafes  ii;i 
which,  either  from  the  debility  of  thofe  powerr 
jvhich  ufually  exift,  and  which  ought  to  be  exert: 
ed-j  or,  from  the  greatnefs  or  ftubbornefs  of  the 
obftrudling  caufe,  we  Ihall  be  compelled  by  ne  i 
,  cetTity  to  give  artificial  afllftance,  or  the  mothej  ^ 
.or  child,  or,  both  will  be  loft. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  coniideratlonof  the  vari- 
ous means  which  have  been  contrived  for  the  relief 
of  women  in  cafes  of  diflicult  parturition,  it  may  be 
again  obferved,  that  the  caufes  of  difficuhy  are  ge- 
nerally combined  ;  and  as  there  are  very  few  m- 
ftances  of  a  difeafe,  according  to  the  fimple  defi- 
nition of  it,  in  nofological  writers,  fo  there  are  few 
examples  of  difficult  labours  produced  by  one  fingle 
caufe.    Together  with  the  dribbling  of  the  waters, 
there  will  often  be  a  retradion  of  the  head  of  the 
child  from  the  fhortnefs  of  the  funis',  and  with 
great  rigidity  of  the  parts,  or  a  fmall  pelvis^  there 
may  be  a  weak  a(5lion  of  the  uterus,  and  fo  on  to 
an  almoft  endlefs  variety.  One  caufe  will  however 
predominate,  and  of  courfe  become  the  principal 
objed  of  our  attention.  But  when  by  time,  or  art, 
that  caufe  is  removed,  we  muft  apply  ourfelves  to 
the  removal  of  that  which  is  important  in  the  next 
degree  ;  and  fometimes  the  fame  means  may  be 
properly  ufed  for  the  rernoval  of  difficulties  prQ- 
ceeding  from  feveral  different  caufes. 

But  beiides  the  caufes  already  mentioned,  there 
is  one  much  more  frequent  than  the  ref^,  which  is 
the  derangement  of  the  order  of  the  labour  by  an 
officious  interpolation,  or  by  improper  management. 
Upon  this  fubjedl  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
make  an  affertion  which  is  not  fupported  by  expe- 
rience ;  but  I  am  fully  convince4  that  the  far 
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greater  number  of  really  difficult  labours  to 
which  I  have  been  called,  and  I  muft  not 
conceal  the  truth  on  this  occafion,  fome  of  thofe 
which  have  been  originally  under  my  own  care, 
were  not  of  that  denomination  from  any  unavoid- 
able neceffity,  but  were  rendered  fuch  by  impro- 
per management.  Nor  does  the  difturbance  of 
the  order  of  a  labour,  depend  upon  the  pra6li- 
tioner  alone;  for  the  intra6lability  of  the  patient 
herfelf  *,  or  of  her  friends  and  attendants,  which 
though  it  may  be  generally  founded  in  compafTion 
to  her  fufferings,  may  alfo  arife  from  many  other, 
motives,  are  not  rarely  produ6live  of  the  fam.e 
cfFedV. 

On  the  part  of  the  practitioner  there  is  not  only 
required  much  previous  knowledge  and  prefent 
judgment,  to  diftinguifh  in  cafes  of  great  difficulty, 
which  of  them  may  demand  the  affiftance  of  art, 
and  which  may  be  refigned  to  the  efforts  of  nature ; 
but  there  is  no  fitr.ation,  in  which  there  is  occa- 
fion  for  greater  addrefs  to  procure  the  confidence 
and  co-operation  of  all  the  parties  concerned  ;  or 
for  morQ  firmnefs  in  the  purfult  of  the  negative 

condudl, 

*  Dela  part  de  la  mere  c'eft  quelquefois  fa  mauvaife  hu- 
meur,  fon  impatience,  fon  in^ocilite,  la  violence  et  la  irre- 
gularite  de's  mouvements. 
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condud,  which  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fol- 
iovv.  Whatever  may  be  the  refolution  of  particu- 
lar women,  and  whatever  may  be  the  general  ef- 
timation  of  natural  labours,  every  woman  is  im- 
prefled  with  the  opinion,  and  the  opinion  is  often 
well  founded,that  in  difficult  ones,  her  life  muft  be 
preferved  by  the  Ikill  and  judgment  of  the  pradli- 
tioner,  under  whofe  care  fhe  is  placed.  If  there- 
fore her  confidence  is  fecured,  the  delay  to  give 
alTiftance  will  be  conftrued  into  a  proof  that  nonb 
is  required,  and  of  freedom  from  danger. 

The  diftrefs  and  pain  which  women  often  en- 
dure while  they  are  ftruggling  through  a  difficult 
labour,  is  beyond  all  defcription,  and  feems  to  be 
more  than  human  nature  is  able  to  bear  under  any 
Qther  circumftances.  The  great  principle  of  all 
their  patience  and  refolution,  is  perhaps  that  deep- 
rooted  affedlion  of  the  parent  to  the  offspring,  im- 
planted in  the  female  mind.  But  the  principle 
of  felf-prefervation,  though  varying  in  its  opera- 
tion, will  recur,  and  demand  its  fhare  of  regard. 
In  long  and  continued  labours  it  is  therefore 
proper  by  frequent  allufions  to  the  child,  to  en- 
courage and  ftrengthen  the  former  principle,  for 
its  power  is  lefTened  or  overcome  by  the  weight  of 
their  prefent  diflrefs ;  their,  love  for  their  child  is 
conquered ;  and  the  profped  of  diflant  pleafure  is 
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not  able  to  {land  in  compciition  wiihthe  evils  ofiho 
prefent  moment.  With  the  firme{lde  termination  to 
dovyhat  is  right,  they  perfnade  themfelves  that  the 
child  is  dead  ;  that  the  objea  for  which  ihcy  fhould 
perfevere,  no  longer  exifls  ;  and  the  pra^litioner  ia 
oppofition  to  his  own  feeh'ngs,  and  againfl  the  fo- 
licitation  of  thofe  who  confide  in  him,  is  often  the 
only  advocate  for  the  child.  But  his  decifion  to 
in  cafes  in  which  the  life  of  a  child  is  concerned, 
muftftand  upon  abetter  principle  than  conformity  to 
the  inclinations  of  others ;  and  though  he  might  a- 
vpid  prefent  cenfure,  or  even  gain  prefent  credit,  by 
giving  artificial  affiilance  imnccefiarily,whenthecafQ 
comes  to  be  reviewed,  and  it  always  is  reviewed,the 
blame  of  ading  precipitately  in  cafes  which  do  not 
terminate  fortunately,will  be  caft  uponhim,and  their 
fatisfadion  will  be  eftabliflied  by  the  difcovery  of 
fome  caufe  of  blame  in  his  conduct.  In  the  e5^r- 
cife  of  the  moft  hazardous  part  of  a  profellion, 
perhaps  in  general  more  fubjc6l  to  cenfure  than 
any  other,  it  behoves  us  to  be  particularly  circum- 
fpcdl :  and  though  events  are  often  beyond  the 
power  of  human  controul,  we  may  always  aft  with 
intelligence,  with  prudence,  and  firmnefs  ;  and 
no  man's  charaAer  can  long  be  fupported,  if  he  is 
not  governed  by  the  determination  to  do  what  is 
right,  to  the  beft  of  his  judgment  and  power. 

But 
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iBlit  however  averfe  the  pradlitloner  may  be  to 
liie  life  of  fuch  means  as  may  be  dangerous  to,  of 
even  deftrndlive  of  the  child,  cafes  muft  occur  in 
which  the  affiftance  of  art  will  be  abfolutely  need- 
ful, and  the  ufe  of  I'nftrunients  juftified.  As  corre^  a 
judgment  moft  alfo  be  ejsercifed,  and  equal  care 
taken  that  he  does  not  delay  that  affiftance  which 
may  be  neceflary,  fo  Iong,that  it  cannot  anfwcr  the 
end  for  which  it  Wks  given  ;  or  while  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  preferve  the  life  of  the  child,  he  may 
lofe  that  of  the  mother  alfo,  which  certainly  is  of 
more  value. 

The  intentions  in  the  ufe  of  inflruments  may  be 
of  three  kinds.  Firft,  to  preferve  the  life  both  of  the 
parent  and  child  :  fecondly,  to  preferVe  the  life  of 
the  parent ;  aitd  thirdly,  to  preferve  the  life  of  the 
child.  The  inftruments  contrived  to  anfwer  the 
the  firft  intention,  are  the  f /let,  the  forceps,  and 
the  veSlis.  Of  each  of  thefe,  together  with  all  the 
collateral  circumftances  vyhich  demand  our  regard, 
wefhall  fpeak  in  their  turn,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  coAfideration  of  the  other  intentions. 
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